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LEONARD W. MOSS 
STEPHEN C. CAPPANNARI 


Folklore and Medicine in an 


Italian Village 


SAW America and its big buildings. But here in Cortina we have air you 
can breathe and pure, cold water to drink. No one ever gets malaria from our air. 
Our water is good for the liver.” 

In truth, the air of the village is free of soot and smog for there are no factories 
and few automobiles to contaminate the mountain atmosphere.' The water is 
cold and it is, no doubt, good for the liver. Our investigations reveal that in 
truth no one in the community ever got malaria from the air. Thus, in a sense, 
we have verified the folk statement quoted above. 

Cortina d’Aglio? is not the idyllic mountain haven to whick one would wish 
to retire. Despite the “pure water,” there were eight cases of typhoid during the 
summer of 1955. Acute hepatitis (non-infectious) accounts for some eight to ten 
cases each summer. Intestinal disorders (e.g. enteritis, amoebic and_ bacillary 
dysentery, shigella, and other diarrheas) are common among the young and old 
alike. Though the water may be good for the liver, the diet is not. Cholesterol 
producing fats, e.g. lard, and heavy starch, place a heavy load on the liver and gall 
bladder. The 1,500 calorie per day intake contains little assimilable sugars. Large 
amounts of poor quality wine are used to wash down the food; though the wine 
is low in alcohol content (10-11°), copious amounts are taken. Drunkenness is rare 
and alcoholism virtually unknown. For those not suffering from mal di fegato 
‘liver trouble’, there is always the chance that they will suffer from kidney ail 
ments (renal calculi) and uremia 

Ihe diet of the Agliese is basically one of pasta and greens. Aside from protein 
contained in macaroni pastes (pasta) and eggs, the only animal protein consumed 
is pork (December to February), lamb (late-spring and early-summer), and, on 
rare occasions, veal or chicken. The major meal of the day consists of scatone 
(water in which pasta has been boiled, flavored by wine), pasta with a simple 
tomato sauce, greens (in season), bread, and wine. Scatone serves as an appetizer 
by killing the appetite and thus assuaging the pangs of hunger. The only varia 
tion of diet is a seasonal one. There are no daily variations 

An inventory of the diseases evidenced in Cortina reveals a catalogue of all the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune which the flesh is heir to. From the 
ravages of infantile maladies to the circulatory breakdowns of the aging, the 
Agliese is beset by the same organic and mental disorders common to urban 
society. In addition, during the early morning, until swept away, the filth of hu 
man excrement clogs the open sewers which are the cobbled streets of the village 

The village is not without sanitation facilities. Nearly 20 per cent of the 1,119 
places of habitation have internal running water. The other residents rely upon 
nearby faucets or fountains in the prazze. There are four houses equipped with 
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bathtubs and one house boasts a bidet. One piazza is adorned with a new cement 
urinal. Some 13 per cent of the houses are furnished with indoor latrines and 
another 1.7 per cent have outdoor latrines. For the rest, the window serves as 
exit-way for excrement, garbage, and waste water. The village Cortina d’Aglio, 
located in the south-central Appenines, is relatively isolated from other centers 
of population in the Abruzzi. Yet there remains close and continued contact with 
Rome through the many migrants who have left the village. But it is in another 
sense that the village is isolated. In spite of frequent visits, and even permanent 
return of these migrants, many areas of the culture in general and the area of 
supernaturalism in particular have been singularly unaffected by this contact. 
In the world-view of these peasants, supernaturalistic conceptions of ailments and 
physiological functions continue to hold pre-eminence over intrusive contem- 
porary Western medical practices. 

The young physician in Cortina shook his head gravely as he spoke of deep- 
seated beliefs in magic and local superstitions. He noted that calling a physician 
seemed to be a jast measure. The villagers are willing to spend L.2000 ($3.20) to 
treat a sick pig but will not spend L.300 (48 cents) to be treated by a physician. 

From birth (and before) to death (and after), the Agliese are beset by the 
forces of evil which cause their misfortunes. One does not jest about the powers 
of streghe ‘witches’ or mal’occhio ‘evil eye’. Spirits and werewolves (lupo manare) 
are known to roam the land. Prescribed rituals have been transmitted through 
the generations to grant relief from these mysterious forces which bring disease, 
famine, accident, and death. The peasant places more credence on the demon- 
strated efficacy of these rituals than he places on formalized religion or the little 
understood sciencing of the physician. Perhaps the only practices of preventative 
medicine which are commonly accepted are those of anti-smallpox vaccination 
and DDT spray. 

From the moment of conception, the embryo is subject to powerful forces. 
Pregnancy is believed to last literally nine lunar months. If, for example, con- 
ception occurs one day before the full moon, that day is regarded as equivalent 
to one full month of pregnancy. Thus, an eight-month pregnancy is considered 
normal and the neonatus requires no special treatment. A child conceived during 
the waning moon and born after seven months of pregnancy will die. 

The sex of the infant is determined by the phases of the moon. If a male is 
born in a waxing moon, the next born will be a male. If a female is born in a 
waxing moon, the next will be a female. If a male is born in a waning moon, 
next born will be female. If a female is born in waning moon, the next born will 
also be female. However, this rule is altered by the day of the week on which 
Christmas occurs. If, for example, 25 December falls on a Wednesday, all Wednes- 
days during the year reverse the phase of the moon. Thus for the purpose of 
predicting sex, if a birth occurs on Wednesday during the waxing moon, that 
moon phase is regarded as waning and vice versa. 

Other means of prognosticating sex are less complicated. The expectant mother 
is requested to sit on the floor and is then told to rise to her feet. If she uses 
her right hand as a support, the child will be a male; left hand, a female. Pre- 
sumably, the pregnant woman has never heard of the rules. 

The number of letters in the surnames of both mother ard father are a pre- 
dictive device for the sex of the first-born. An odd number of letters indicates 
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a female; even, male. Also, if the last days of menstruation occurred during a 
waning moon, the child will be a male. If one is willing to wait until nearly the 
end of pregnancy to predict the sex of the child, another method is suggested. 
Express a drop of milk from the breast of the expectant mother and drop it into 
a bowl of water. If the milk spreads rapidly, the child will be a female. If it 
does not spread, or spreads slowly, the child will be male. Inspection of the 
afterbirth can be used to prognosticate the sex of the next child. A dark or black 
afterbirth presages a male. 

The afterbirth should be thrown in the river if the mother is to have lots of 
milk. If the mother had been dry with her first-born, she should eat a piece of 
the second-born’s placenta in broth to stimulate the flow of milk through the 
bones. 

The newborn must be weighed before it is washed or it will be taken by a 
strega ‘witch’ and laced through the rings of the fireplace chain. The sign of the 
cross is made over the child immediately after birth. A woman with a toothache 
can be cured if she kisses the newborn before it is washed. 

Birthmarks on the child can be traced to cravings of the pregnant mother. 
These cravings must be controlled, for not only can they mark the child but may 
also produce a spontaneous abortion. 

Twins are hereditary. If the first-born are twins, the next-born will also be 
twins. The second-born of twins is regarded as the first-born since it is believed 
that the second child in the womb pushes the first one out of the way in the birth 
canal. Triplets only indicate that the mother is prolific. 

Death, like birth, is always close at hand. If la Civetta ‘vulture’ sings slowly, a 
death will follow. One must observe carefully the rituals associated with death, 
or the ghost of the departed one will return. The ghost resembles completely 
the deceased but it leaves no footprints in the snow or dust. Immediately after 


death, a handkerchief is tied around the jaw of the cadaver and knotted at the top 


of the head. This ritual has an esthetic function in that it keeps the jaw from 
sagging open; however, one informant revealed that a closed mouth is one that 
cannot talk. The deceased is laid out (and buried) with the head oriented to the 
east. If one holds a mirror near the head of the deceased, he will see reflected the 
spirits who have come to visit the new arrival in their midst. The departed one is 
attired in a new suit or dress and coins are placed in the pocket. 

When the family returns from the cemetery, they eat bread and cheese and 
traditionally abstain from meat during the entire period of mourning, since meat 
would remind them of the flesh of the deceased. The mourning period once cov- 
ered forty days but is now condensed to two to eight days. During this period, 
no fire is lighted in the house; neighbors bring food to the family. Additional 
mourning extends beyond the burial period. A close male relative must allow 
his beard to grow for one year and he wears a black patch on his jacket for a like 
period. Close female relatives wear black dresses for a year. Since families are 
large, many women wear black during most of their adult life. 

Between birth and death many dangers of life are encountered. The evil eye is 
ever present and most difficult to detect. The corno ‘horn of the male goat’ is 
powerful in warding off the ravages of the evil eye. Nearly everyone carries a gold 
or coral cornetto (most recently, plastic) on his person. This charm is dismissed 
as a portafortuna ‘a luck piece’ but on probing it is admitted that the spangle 
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serves to counter the force of iettatura ‘evil-eyed one’. Iron in any form (nails, 
keys, stakes, a horseshoe with points down, etc.) can be touched (tocca ferro) to 
avoid contamination by the evil eye. A knife blade is also valuable in chasing the 
mal’acchio. If one is menaced by an unseen force (including witches and ghosts), 
cut an X in the bark of a tree or a wall and say, “Jo credo in Dio omnipotento” 
‘Il believe in God all powerful’. The “thumb in fist” or “horning fingers” are 
emergency measures to be used. Should one find himself without an iron imple- 
ment, grasping one’s own genitalia will work as well. 

Almost anyone might have the power of the evil eye. Even a priest, a cardinal, 
a pope, or a foreign dignitary might be suspect. Persons who are unusually thin 
are culpable (e.g. Claire Booth Luce). One who compliments a child without 
adding “Dio tt benedica” (dialect: Di bendet) ‘God bless you’ may be suspected of 
casting evil on the child. 


The evil eye is a powerful force which can cause loss of crops, wasting of ani- 


mals, rotting of pork, souring of wine, moulding of stored foodstuffs, disease, 
sterility, abortion, and mental disorders. Of course, all of these events may be 
caused by other factors as well. For example, mental disorders may be inherited, 
caused by grief, sunstroke, fixation, jealousy, bewitching, excessive rain, or 
sirocco. 

The evil eye is distinguished from malalingua ‘evil tongue’. The worst that 
one with an evil tongue can do is spread jealous rumors. Usually the evil- 
tongued one casts aspersions on the virginity of a bride-to-be or on the potentiality 
of her chosen spouse. 

The detection of the presence of the evil eye is not a simple task. One “do-it- 
yourself” technique, common throughout Italy, is the placement of a drop of oil 
in a bowl of water; if the oil spreads, the evil eye is present. One must immediately 
counter by making the sign of the cross on the forehead above the bridge of 
the nose. This empirical technique in the hands of a novice is fallible. As his 
American counterpart, the “do-it-yourselfer” must often make recourse to the 
services of a specialist. We will have more to say about the experts later. 

While the forces of evil may bring disaster at anytime, there are some specific 
periods more fraught with danger than others. On the evening of 1 November, 
visits are made to the cemetery to placate the spirits of the dead. (The word 
spirito rather than l’anima or l’alma ‘soul’ is used in this connection.) The period 
from Good Friday (Venerdi Santo) to Easter Sunday (Pasqua) demands particular 
attention. The sacristan ties the bells of the church on Friday and thus the 
forces of evil grow strong and are in control. At the moment of the resurrection, 
one who finds himself in his house knocks against the walls or doors with a stick 
crying, ‘“Esci fuori faraone, che entra nostro Signore” ‘Exit demons, enter Christ’. 

Extended rainy periods and dry spells indicate the presence of evil forces. The 
midnight hour is not the time to walk outside the confines of the village. Ghosts, 
witches, and werewolves have been encountered by various informants who found 
themselves away from the sheltering walls of their homes at night. While one 
might identify a ghost, it is most difficult to recognize a werewolf since the lupo 
manare possesses the power of tranformation. At present, there is at least one 
known lupo in Cortina, a young lad who goes about attired in rags. Enough 
cases are known to all adults in the commune of children who have had blood 
sucked by werewolves to warrant the belief that other /upi exist. Of course, wolf 
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“packs” do strike flocks of sheep from time to time; so, one never really knows 

As in the case of the lupo manare, witches possess the power of transformation. 
The strega may assume any form although the cat and rooster shape are seemingly 
most popular among stylish witches. The annual convocation of witches is held 
at Benevento, some 50 kilometers southeast of Cortino. After brewing their potions 
(one of which is a famous liqueur) the streghe adjourn to their local haunts. There 
are no known witches in Cortina at the present time, although the residents are 
not certain about the sister of a deceased witch. This woman, a shepherdess, goes 
about attired in rags and is called La Pazzerona ‘the crazy one’. 

A sure sign that witches have been present is an unexplained illness among 
humans or exhaustion of one’s livestock. Witches are notorious horseback riders; 
they wear out even the best of mounts. When not riding a horse, witches seem to 
prefer goats. If other modes of transportation are not available, a witch will take 
to the air using a broomstick. To avert damage to livestock, one must make the 
sign of the cross near the wall of the stall three to four times. 

Children are particularly susceptible to the powers of witches. If one finds a 
baby sitting on the floor or under the crib, it is immediately obvious that a witch 
placed the child there. A sudden loss of weight, appetite, or energy in a child con 
stitutes evidence that the infant is being sapped by a witch or werewolf. The 
mother of this child follows a prescribed ritual: she throws salt on the fire in the 
fireplace. The strega—it might be anyone, one never knows—will soon appear at 
the door to ask a favor (or to borrow something). Thus, one can recognize the 
witch since it will be the first female to appear at the door. 

Detection of witches is somewhat simpler than discovering the presence of 
mal'occhio. If a woman is suspected of being a witch, a fireplace tripod is sur- 
reptitiously placed under her chair. If she is a witch she will be immobilized and 
unable to rise from the chair. Or, one may place a broom behind the door; a 
witch will be compelled to count the strands of the broom. Out in the fields, if 
one sees a flame and believes a witch is in the center of this apparition, striking a 
knife in the ground will render the witch immobile. On the Vigile Natale 
‘Christmas Eve’ a suspected witch may be identified by the townspeople. By pre- 
arrangement a man dresses in the Pugliese harvest coat, a wrap-over-the-shoulders 
shepherd cloak, and stands on the church steps. The strega will be unable to 
enter the church; she will be forced to turn her back and thus be recognized. 

The village priests are not in complete agreement with local traditions relating 
to identification of witches. Both priests maintain that witches are women posses- 
sed by demons. Hence, it becomes the duty of the priest and not the layman to 
identify the witch. Once having been identified, the witch may be restored to 
normality by the exorcism of the demon. Not all priests are equally adept in the 
ritualistic casting-out of demons. In one recent case, the Bishop had to intervene 
to aid the endemoniata since the priest had been unsuccessful. 

If household remedies and “do-it-yourself” rituals fail to aid the troubled ones, 
recourse is made to more powerful medicine. Various saints are implored for 
intercession; the particular patron selected is dependent upon the nature of the 
problem. San Martino has been particularly effective against afflictions stem- 
ming from the evil eye. The Madonna de la Incornata has provided several recent 
miracles, not the least of which have been the spontaneous cure of gangrene and 
the amelioration of a case of skin eruptions. While great pride is taken in the local 
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Madonna, many villagers agree that some of the Black Madonnas found else- 
where in South Italy are reputedly more powerful.* It should be noted that the 
saints do not always “come through” in the desired manner. In nearby Pietraso- 
lida the people prayed to San Gregorio for rain. It rained so hard that all the 
crops were destroyed. The statue of the saint was thrown out of the church by 
the parishioners. 

As we noted earlier, recourse is often made to specialists who are expert in 
handling problems of bewitchment and afflictions stemming from the evil eye. 
There are many persons in Cortina expert in treating minor ailments; the mid- 
wives, and not a few old women, are skilled in curing a wide variety of disorders. 
The preparation of cure is a technique handed down from mother to daughter 
(or father to son). However skilled the old women might be, the treatment of 
disorders stemming from witchcraft and evil eye demands more esoteric knowl- 
edge than may be obtained from ordinary practitioners. 

The vero magaro (elsewhere in South called mago) is one who is highly skilled 
in all the forms of magia ‘magic’. The magaro has the ability to make cure, fatture, 
and sciogliere. Cure, as the name implies, is the practise of cures, generally through 
the use of herbal compounds. This involves such simple recipes as the concoction 
of purgatives, abortifacients, and the like. In addition, cure might also include 
the practice of physical medicine such as the setting and casting of a broken leg. 
The magaro (or magara) after setting the fracture winds a white wool bandage 
saturated in a solution of malva ‘mallow’ around the break. Egg whites are spread 
over the bandage in successive layers until the cast is of the desired thickness. 

Fatture indicates the creation of powerful magic, generally magia nera ‘black 
magic’, although one who possesses the power of fatture also has the ability to 
create sciogliere ‘absolution from evil’. Hence, the magaro is more than a healer; 


he is, technically, a sorcerer. He is skilled in the creation of potions and magical 


powders. He can concoct a filtro d’amore ‘love potion’ from menstrual blood 
that will virtually guarantee the love of the desired one. In cases of jealousy, he 
can create other potions from menstrual blood which will damage the usurper. 
Among the powders in the medicine bag of the magaro is one which will force 
a deserting husband to write his wife. Agliese men in America have been known 
to destroy letters from home without opening them for fear the powder would 
force them to write. 

The magaro is, however, most often consulted on matters directly related to 
witchcraft. If a person is afflicted with a mild disorder stemming from the evil 
eye, the magaro massages the afflicted part, yawns and then spits to expel the 
malady. More serious disorders require more drastic treatment. For example, a 
person suffering from narcatura must hasten to a magaro for help. The narcatura 
is described as un deperimento organico e inappetenze ‘organic wasting or decay 
coupled with loss of appetite’. Seemingly, the magaro can cause as well as alleviate 
a narcatura. 

To expunge the narcatura, the magaro draws a circle on the ground after he has 
donned a stole similar to that worn by a priest. He then places seven candles of 
virgin wax in a semi-circle. Before the candles, in the center of the circle, sits 
the magaro. On his left sits the assistant; on his right, the patient. (If the patient 
is an infant, it is held in its mother’s arms.) The magaro holds a book (the exact 
type is not known and is probably insignificant) and weaves in and out of the 
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circle, between the candles, seven to nine times while he “reads” from his book 
This is repeated three times. The magaro returns to the center of the circle, reads 
from the book, makes the sign of the cross as a benediction three times (for the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost). Then the book is held to the left as he reads a 
page three times; then to the right, the magaro reading a page three times. Then 
he extinguishes the candles one at a time. The magaro gives a benediction seven 
times for the seven capital sins. After this, he takes three turns clockwise and three 
counter-clockwise. The three clockwise turns signify “heaven” and the counter- 
clockwise, ‘‘the devil.” He then asks the patient how he feels, or asks the mother 
of the infant if she notices any improvement. In the latter case an affirmative 
response almost always ensues. At times it is necessary that the magaro perform a 
legatura, tying of a cord tightly around the ankle of a patient in order to obtain 
blood to counter the narcatura. 

An informant agreed to pose as a patient; together with two friends he sought 
out the magaro, a seventy-three-year-old shepherd who was found out in the 
pasture with his flock. Our informant, Angelo, complained of a light pain from the 
stomach through his chest, arms and down to one ankle. He said that the regular 
physicians dismissed his symptoms as “nothing” but he insisted that he was. not 
well and thus came to the magaro for help. 

The magaro drew the patient aside from the group and began his examination 
He first looked into Angelo’s eyes, moving his fingers from left to right. He 
stopped at one point while the patient kept his gaze fixed on the magaro’s finger. 
Suddenly the magaro exclaimed that he saw a dilation of the ocular vein (una 
torta ‘a twist’). The examination was complete; the diagnosis followed. Angelo’s 
affliction stemmed from the heart. There is a large vein that carries blood all 
over the body and this vein was loaded with sangue guasto ‘rotten blood’. 

Che magaro suggested that Angelo massage the afflicted regions with wine alco- 
hol, using the little used term spirito rather than the commoner alcool. He also 
prescribed an amulet (greve) to be worn on the left breast. Such an amulet is 
composed of seven articol: among which would be a hair from the patient. The 
magaro requested that Angelo pull out some hairs. Angelo obliged, carefully 
plucking some five hairs from his balding pate. The magaro asked for a few more 

-fifteen in all. He then cautioned that it would take time to prepare the amulet 
and that he, the magaro, must be alone during the construction of the greve. He 


warned that, once made, the amulet must never be opened or allowed to become 


wet by water o1 perspiration since the “lustration” would destroy the potency of 


the greve. 


x 


According to various informants, the ingredients of a greve include: hair of 
the patient, a bit of the Consecrated Host, a palm leaf, a seed of grain (granello 
di grano), a paper bearing the image of a saint, a prayer written on a piece of 
cloth (this latter is usually a yellow bit of stole stolen from a priest), and, at 
times, a corno ‘goat's horn’ of coral. With the help of the sacristan, the amulet is 
slipped under the altar cloth so that it will be blessed unknown to the priest. A 
cord is then attached to the amulet and it is ready to be worn. 

If a member of a family is skeptical of the amulet’s potency, a more convinced 
person (usually an older member of the family) hides the amulet in a garment 
habitually worn by the patient (often sewing it into the lining of a jacket). This 
then affords protection against most evil influences. 
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Cortina has a well-trained physician, recently graduated from a ranking medical 
college, in residence in the community. Yet, as the physician noted, the Agliese 
would rather go to a magaro than to a medico. Recourse is made to the services 
of the veterinarian when an animal is sick; yet in the case of human illness the 
services of a physician are a last resort. Perhaps it is as Carlo Levi (in Christ 
Stopped at Eboli) noted: The loss of a mule is a greater personal tragedy than the 


death of a grandparent, for the mule represents an economically productive 
factor. 


NOTES 
‘ Based on a paper originally prese nted to the joint meeting of the American Folklore Society 
and the American Anthropological Association in Chicago, Ill., 29 December 1957. The field work 
in the village was conducted by Moss in 1955-56 under the auspices of a Fulbright research grant 


and by Cappannari in 1954-55 under the auspices of a Fulbright research grant and a Wenner- 
Gren award 


*A pseudonym for the village located in the Abruzzi-Molise highlands 
*L. W. Moss and S. C. Cappannari, “The Black Madonna: An Example of Culture Borrowing,” 
Scientific Monthly, LXXVI (June, 1953), 319-324. 


Wayne State University 
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MERLE L. SIMMONS 


Pre-Conquest Narrative Songs in 


Spanish America 


HEN the Spanish conquerors of the sixteenth century brought to America 
the vigorous ballad (i. e., romance) tradition which was flourishing in their home- 
land, they found that the indigenous inhabitants of several regions of the New 
World were singing songs which recalled to them their own narrative poems. The 
areito (or areyto), a song-dance which the Spaniards encountered among the Indians 
of the island of Hispaniola, so reminded Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo of the 
romances’ of Spain that he devoted a large part of one chapter of his famous 
Historia general y natural de las Indias to drawing a direct comparison between 
the two genres. After noting that the areitos were a “good and noble way of record- 
ing past and ancient events,” he asserts that “ in their singing [the Indians] 
recount their history and past events, and in these songs they relate how former 
chiefs died, how many and who they were, and other things which they do not wish 
to be forgotten.” ? Thus having established the historical character of the areitos, the 
illustrious chronicler, in a long description of the manner in which they were sung 
and danced, reveals that, unlike the romances, they were usually presented by large 
assemblages of performers under the direction of a leader. But such differences not- 
withstanding, their similarity to the romances of Spain was sufficiently striking to 
cause him to caution Christian readers against judging the areitos as a mark of 
savagery. “What,” he asks, “are romances and songs which are based upon fact but 
a portion and a recalling of past events?”; and then he devotes several columns to 
citing Spanish romances, and Italian songs too, which remind him of the areitos he 
has heard in Hispaniola.* 

In calling attention to such evidence of the existence in Indian tradition of songs 
which were similar to the romances of Spain, my purpose is to explore the possibility 
that acceptance of Spanish ballad tradition in the New World was not long delayed 
after the arrival of the conquerors. The fact of its entry into Spanish American 
tradition is conclusively proved by the presence today of many romances, or deriva- 
tives of romances like corridos and logas, in Mexico, Chile. Venezuela. and other 
areas of America; but the time at which the romance entered popular (i. e., Indian 
or mestizo) tradition in Spanish America has never been established with precision, 
and perhaps it never will be for lack of documentary evidence. Because most of the 
romances from Spanish tradition which today exist in oral tradition are based on 
novelesque themes, and few examples of the old epic type of ballads have been 
discovered, the possibility also exists that the entry of romances into Spanish 
American tradition may have occurred late rather than early in the literary history 
of America. Nonetheless, it is of interest to observe the manv passages in chronicles 
of the conquest which suggest at least the likelihood that acceptance of the romance 
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(given the conquered peoples’ addiction to similar songs before the arrival of the 
Spaniards) may well have followed hard upon the conquest. From the island of 
Hispaniola, from New Spain (i. e., Mexico), and from several areas of Central and 


South America comes the testimony of chroniclers who, like Fernandez de Oviedo, 


paused in their narrating of events long enough to record significant data about the 


vigor of Indian narrative songs. 

Francisco Lépez de Gomara likewise equates the areitos of Hispaniola with 
romances when he asserts that “Areftos are like the Moorish zambra. The Indians 
dance while singing romances in praise of their idols and their kings and in memory 
of victories and notable events of the past, for they have no other historical ac- 
counts.” * Again referring to Hispaniola, the same chronicler relates that during one 
religious ceremony a multitude of men and women “would surround those who 
were praying and begin to sing a kind of old romance in praise of that god. They 
would all rise in order to respond and, when they finished the romance, they would 
change their tone and recite another one in praise of the Chief. = 

With less attention to details and without specifically comparing them to romances, 
Pedro MArtir de Angleria likewise describes the areftos performed by the Indians of 
Hispaniola as “rhythms in their language” which relate “the deeds that in war and 
in peace were performed by their fathers, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, and 
all their ancestors.” ® 

So strong was the impression made by these compositions upon the imagination 
of the Spanish conquerors that the Antillean term areito quickly entered their 
vocabulary; at least we shall see it reappear constantly as chroniclers apply it to 
similar indigenous song-dances of New Spain and other areas of America. 

Bernardino de Sahagiin, though he treats Aztec literature and song at some length 
in his Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espafia and frequently uses the term 
areito to describe communal singing and dancing of narrative compositions, seems 
not to have drawn the direct comparisons between the areftos of New Spain and the 
romances of the Spanish peninsula which we have seen in FernAndez de Oviedo and 
Lépez de Gomara. His descriptions are of the utmost importance, however, and attest 
to the fact that most historical narratives in NAhuatl were sung by groups and were 
usually accompanied by dancing.” 

That such poetic compositions were important indeed in Aztec life is evident from 
the accounts of several of Sahagiin’s successors among chroniclers. “The nobles and 
even the low-born,” asserts Tuan Bautista Pomar, “strove, when they were not 
suited for waging war, to gain distinction and win fame and to compose songs in 
which they would introduce by way of history many favorable and adverse events 
and the notable deeds performed by kings and by famous and meritorious persons; 
and whoever achieved outstanding skill in this art was respected and esteemed, be- 
cause he was all but immortalizing in these songs the memory and fame of the 
matters which he treated in them. Hence he was rewarded not only by the king but 
by all the other nobles as well.” ® 

The high esteem accorded to poetic skill explains, no doubt, the important role 
played in Aztec society by professional or semiprofessional singers. Nor could the 
presence of these artists have evoked much surprise from Spanish observers familiar 
with the troubadours and court poets of European tradition. Diego Duran mentions 
such singers as he describes a long mourning ceremony during which “. . . the singers 
of songs about those who had died in battle came out into the main square; and 
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they were private singers appointed to perform this service only. . . .”*® In another 


place the same chronicler further declares: 


. it was customary to dance in the temples, but on solemn occasions, and it was 
much more usual in the royal dwelling and in the houses of the ruling classes, since 
all of these had their singers who composed songs for them about the great deeds 
of their ancestors and their own. Especially for Montezuma, who is the royal per- 
sonage about whom most accounts are preserved, and for Nezahualpiltzinli of 
Texcoco, there have been composed in their kingdoms songs about their victories, 
their battles won, their lineages, and their fabulous riches; and these songs I have 
often heard sung at public dances. Notwithstanding the fact that they celebrated 


their rulers, it gave me great pleasure to hear such praise and such accounts of 


stirring deeds.! 


Nezahualcéyotl, ruler of Texcoco and himself a poet, established centers for the 
training of singers who performed in public ceremonies of the kind just described 
“He established schools,” writes Juan de Torquemada, “of his soothsaying art and 
the false system of astrology which was used. He also established schools of poetry, 
to which many individuals were devoted, because in poetry, and in the songs which 
were composed, they related memorable events and those happenings which took 
place in the past and in the present; and these were sung at the areitos and public 
dances. In them they also expressed the paeans in which they exalted their kings 
and other persons worthy of being remembered, and for this reason great care was 
taken that both verse and language should be polished and serious in tone.” ** 

Fernando Alva de Ixtlilxéchit] chronicles a dramatic moment during the rule of 
Nezahualpilli, successor of Nezahualcéyotl, which further documents the uses of nar- 
rative songs and dances. The brothers Acapioltzin and Xochiquetzaltzin had partici- 
pated together in the conquest of the Huasteca region, but Acapioltzin, as the 
chronicler tells us, “was so skillful that because of his swiftness and energy he 
subjugated that land, wherefore the poets of that time, besides relating in their songs 
the conquests and the events which took place, praised him for his heroic acts and, 
along with him, his brother, who served as a general and who, though he arrived 
late, still performed some deeds worthy of being remembered, albeit not sufficient 
to justify his claiming and taking for himself the glory and honor of that con- 
quest. . . .” Nevertheless, Xochiquetzaltzin and his musicians sang and danced to 
celebrate his victory, and at public ceremonies commemorating the event they re- 
peatedly came out to dance in opposition to supporters of Acapioltzin. This dangerous 
situation was giving rise to increasing tensions until the king himself and a retinue of 
nobles pointedly joined the dancers of Acapioltzin, and “in view of this Xochiquet- 
zaltzin and those of his group withdrew and never dared to enter again into such 
competition.” 

The narrative or topical songs treated in all the passages which I have cited were 
obviously nonpopular in character; that is, they were songs not of the masses but 
rather of the ruling upper classes in Aztec society. The existence of truly popular 
narrative poems and songs in New Spain is much less well-documented, though 
there is fragmentary evidence that such may have circulated in oral tradition. Pomar, 
in explaining how he gathered information for his chronicle, tells his readers that 
he not only sought out aged Indians who could tell him what they remembered 
about past events; he also made a search for “. . . very ancient songs from which 
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most of what has been done and written was gathered and collected. .. .” 

Though we cannot take for granted that the songs and poems that Pomar used 
were popular in character, neither are we obliged to assume that all of them were 
necessarily the nonpopular songs of the ruling classes. Especially is this true in the 
light of some comments by the eminent student of Nahuatl literature, Angel Maria 
Garibay K., who, in discussing a poem about the conquest of New Spain which he 
quotes from a manuscript that dates from the year 1528, ventures an opinion that 
“The poem was certainly earlier [than 1528] and was circulating orally before it was 
put down on paper. .. . Since the poet is anonymous but speaks in the name of the 
community, we are justified in believing that he takes from the lips of the conquered 
peoples in 1521 the bitterness which is incorporated into the poem in 1524, at the 
latest.” 14 Since it is unlikely that in 1524 Aztec noblemen were sponsoring or par- 
ticipating in open public ceremonies wherein their private singers and poets were 
daring to voice a conquered peoples’ bitterness at their recent defeat, there is a strong 
possibility that the fragment in question comes from a popular or semipopular 
composition which was circulating more or less surreptitiously on a more popular 
level. Nor are these the only verses which Garibay assumes to have found acceptance 
in oral tradition. He prints another partial text of a poem about the fall of Tenoch- 
titan which reflects the feelings of the Tlaxcalan Indian allies of the Spanish in- 
vaders. This composition, he asserts, was probably circulating orally about 1523." 

Moving a little farther south, we find that the Indians of the area which today 
forms Nicaragua and Honduras also cultivated historical songs which, to judge by 
Bartolomé de las Casas’ description of them, were apparently quite popular, particu- 
larly in their choice of subject matter: 


What they expressed in their songs was to give accounts of the deeds, wealth, 
dominions, peace and government of their ancestors, the life that was theirs before 
the Christians came, the arrival of the latter, how they forced entry into their terri- 
tories, and how they seized their wives and children after having stolen from them 
all the gold and property which they inherited from their ancestors and acquired 
through their own efforts. Others sing of the swiftness, violence and ferocity of the 
horses; others of the fierceness and cruelty of the dogs, which in a trice tear them to 
pieces; and no less do they sing of the fierce intrepidity and courage of the Christians; 
since, in spite of their small numbers, they defeat, pursue, and massacre such multi- 
tudes of people; in short, all subjects which are sad and bitter they stress therein, 
dramatizing their troubles and calamities.'® 


One senses that these topical songs about Spanish atrocities, composed contem- 
poraneously with the events they relate and replete with references to such details 
as the swiftness of the invaders’ horses and the ferocity of their dogs, were surely more 
animated, more popular and less “literary” compositions than the songs which poets 
employed by Aztec nobles or the royal family composed to trace lineages or to 
memorialize the deeds of illustrious forefathers. 

This much, then, we know about the historical songs of the Indians of the 
Antilles, Mexico, and Central America before and at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest. The situation in South America, as we find it described in the early chronicles, 


is strikingly similar, though we find even less attention to sone¢es or poems that seem 


to be of popular origin; most compositions which attracted the attention of Spanish 
chroniclers seem to have been the work of “court” poets like those attached to the 
ruling or noble classes of Aztec society. 
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Pedro Cieza de Leén, in describing Inca customs, declares that upon the death 
of a ruler there ensued a period of mourning during which old men would be called 
upon to pass judgment on the merits of the deceased sovereign. In the event that 
a given ruler were judged worthy of praise, quipos'’ containing the history of his 
reign were thereupon called into service and were interpreted by expert readers 
to other individuals who 


being chosen because of their skill in rhetoric and the use of language, are 
capable of relating in the proper manner anything that has happened in the past, 
just as among us such matters are told in romances and villancicos;'* and these peo- 
ple have no other specialty than learning them and knowing how to compose them 
in their language, so that they may be heard by everyone at marriage festivities and 
other diversions which they have for that purpose. So, having learned what is to be 
said about the past in ceremonies of this kind in honor of deceased leaders, and 
whether as a consequence war is a subject for discussion, in a courtly style they sang 
of many battles which took place in diverse areas of the kingdom; and consequently 
for each kind of event they had their songs or romances already prepared, which, if 
suited to the occasion, might be sung in order that people might thereby be stirred 
by hearing of and being informed about events of former times, without being com- 
pletely ignorant of them. And these Indians who under commission of the kings knew 
these romances, were honored by them and favored, and they were careful to teach 
them to their children and to the most intelligent and most skillful men in their 
province; so it is that one group learned them from the lips of the other with the 
result that today they relate among themselves what happened five hundred years 
in the past as though it were only ten years ago.’® 


A few lines farther on the chronicler repeats his use of the term romances to refer 
to songs composed upon orders of a living ruler to preserve the memory of his 
deceased ancestors.” 

In corroboration of Cieza de Leén’s observations, Miguel de Estete records that 

. although they have no writing, by means of certain cords and knots they re- 
member things of the past, though their principal means of recalling is through the 
songs which they have, as we have here, about events and battles which happened 
long ago. . . .” ** Of particular interest is Estete’s description of a celebration oc- 


casioned by a victory of Spanish and Cuzcan Indian forces over an enemy army: 


After the aforementioned Captain Almagro, the Spaniards, and the Inga returned 
to the city of Cuzco with the victory of having expelled their enemies from their 
territory, so great was the pleasure of the Inga and the natives that he ordered great 
celebrations with singing and dancing to take place in the main square of the city, 
gathering together such a multitude of people that there was scarcely room for them 
in the square, and bringing to these celebrations all of his deceased ancestors and 
relatives in the following manner: after having gone with a large retinue to the 
temple and prayed to the Sun, he then proceeded during the morning to the place 
of burial where each one occupied a place in his proper order, embalmed, as has 
been said, and sitting on their chairs, and with extreme veneration and respect, they 
took all of them out in order and brought them to the city, each one on his own litter 
and with men in livery to carry him; and likewise with all the service and trappings 
as if he were living; and so they took them down, reciting many songs, giving thanks 
to the Sun because he had granted that their enemies should be driven from their 
land and that the Christians should exercise dominion over them; this was the 
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substance of their songs, though I do not believe that such were their feelings; but 
they were trying to make us believe that they were more pleased with the presence 
of the Spaniards and with the subjugation and punishment of the enemies. . . . In 
the songs they dealt with what each one of those rulers had conquered and with his 
personal merits and worth, giving thanks to the Sun who had permitted them to see 
that day. A priest arose and in behalf of the Sun exhorted the Inga, as his son, to 
bear in mind what his ancestors had done, to do likewise, and to serve and obey 
implicitly that Emperor whose subjects had conquered them.*” 


The custom of singing historical songs in the presence of the mummified remains 
of deceased rulers was an Inca practice which several other chroniclers also noted.** 

As among the Aztecs, so too among the Incas group singing and dancing of his- 
torical songs under the direction of a leader was common. “For all these d aces,” 
writes Bernabé Cobo, “they had songs well fashioned and in time with then. Those 
which were of rejoicing and gayety were called Arabis; in them they narrated their 
deeds and events of the past; and they expressed praise of the Inca; a soloist would 
sing and the others would respond.” ** José de Acosta further informs us that 
“. , . the usual thing is for all to sing aloud, one or two of them reciting their poems 
and the rest responding with the last line of the verse. Some of these romances were 
very ingenious and contained history; others were full of superstition; others were 
sheer nonsense.” *° 

Cieza de Leén, who above has compared Indian songs to romances, also employs 
the term endecha** on at least one occasion to describe a historical song. Following 
an account of how the Inca Guaynacapa wrought vengeance upon some Indians 
from the island of Puna who had massacred some of his followers, the Spanish 
chronicler records that “After having dealt out great and fearful punishment, 
Guaynacapa ordered that in their songs they should recount in gloomy and calamitous 
measures the base act which had been committed there; and this, along with other 
things, they recite in their tongues very much in the style of endechas.” ** We shall 
see this term employed by other chroniclers working in other areas of America. 


As might have been expected, the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega is more explicit than 


other chroniclers in describing the exact nature of the pre-conquest poetry of his 


ancestors: 


they knew how to make short and long lines with the proper syllable count; in 
them they composed their love songs with different melodies. . . . They also put 
into verse the deeds of their Kings and of other famous Incas and important chiefs, 
and they taught these poems to their descendants as tradition, in order that they 
might remember the good deeds of their ancestors and imitate them. The poems were 
brief, in order that they could be remembered, but they were very much condensed, 
compendiums as it were. They did not use consonantal rhyme in their lines; all 
were unrhymed. For the most part they were similar to the natural Spanish pattern 
known as redondillas.** 


It is fitting to observe that if, as Garcilaso says, Indian poems reminded him of 
Spanish redondillas, their divergence from the consonantal rhyme which characterizes 
the latter must have left them not too dissimilar to Spanish romances with their 
assonantal rhyme system. The brevity which Garcilaso singled out for attention in 
the Indian poems likewise stands as an important point of similarity between them 
and the historical romances of the peninsula. Let it be noted that the latter, at 
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least truly popular ballads, were short and concise narratives which did not tax 
the memory. 

On the fringes of the Inca empire in Nueva Granada, modern Colombia, the 
Chibchas apparently observed customs which differed little from those discovered 
in areas already treated. Lucas Fernandez de Piedrahita describes these songs in 


“ 


terms which are familiar: they sang together some verses, or songs, which 
they compose in their language, and they have a certain measure and consonantal 
rhyme in the manner of Spanish Villancicos and Endechas. In this kind of verse they 
relate present and past events, and in it they vituperate or extol the honor or 
dishonor of the persons in whose name they are composed.” *® He further records 
that the death of the Indian leader Neméquene, who governed around the last 
decade of the fifteenth century, was an occasion for the singing of narrative songs: 
“So when the Zippa Neméquene died, all of his realm was covered with sadness and 
tears which were the subject of endechas and songs in which they related his 
greatest triumphs. . . .” ® And in his famous Elegia de varones ilustres de Indias, 
Juan de Castellanos places in the mouth of an Indian captive of the Spaniards these 
words: “I could give you a more detailed account/Of the weeping, areitos, and 
drunken revelries,/ The way in which the widow cried,/The sad wailing of the singers 
of endechas....” ™ 

All of this sounds very much like the practices described by a chronicler of an 
area situated on the opposite edge of the Inca empire. Pedro Lozano, in discussing 
the customs of Indians living in the Valle de Londres in Paraguay when they 


“ 


gathered to mourn the death of a relative, declares that . just as the ancient 
Romans paid preficas to participate in funeral rites with forced lamentations, so 
here they hired mourners who with feigned sighs recounted the deeds of the deceased, 
singing sad endechas in his honor. . . .” ® 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of all the evidence I have found is the underlying 
unity which seems to characterize the narrative songs and poetry of Indian groups 
at the time of the conquest from one extreme of Spanish America to the other 
Undoubtedly there was a very human tendency on the part of Spanish observers 
to group all the exotic Indian peoples together without proper discrimination and 
to allow nice differences between them to become blurred (as when areito becomes 
the term which is used to describe any kind of mass singing and dancing from the 
Antilles to South America, and when Indian songs are consistently called romances 


or endechas by chroniclers who found themselves obliged perforce to draw upon 
terms and comparisons familiar to themselves and to their Spanish readers). Yet, for 
Our purposes it is significant indeed that there existed all over the New World 
narrative songs which were written to record past events and to celebrate the 
deeds of Indian heroes. Furthermore, there is some direct evidence that these were 
frequently brief compositions written in short lines, a circumstance which justifies 


and makes significant the chroniclers’ insistence upon describing them as romances 
and endechas. Certainly there can be no doubt, in the light of Spanish accounts of 
the conquest, that the Indian peoples possessed a native tradition which, we can 
reasonably assume, made Spain’s romance tradition much less strange than would 
have been the case if they themselves had had no similar songs and poems of their 
own. The reception which Spanish romances actually received among those natives 
who learned the language of the conquerors or among mestizos who during the first 
years after the conquest were undoubtedly closer to the civilization of their Indian 
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mothers than to that of their European fathers, cannot be determined from the 
chronicles and must remain clothed in darkness, at least for the present. But the 
accounts of the chroniclers undeniably show that the soil must have beer propitious 


for the growth of the romance tradition among those members of the indigenous 
groups who were drawn into the orb of Spanish civilization and culture. 


NOTES 


1 The Spanish romance is written in octosyllabic lines with assonantal rhyme in the even- 
numbered lines. The old ballads had no division into strophes and might be of any length 
During the latter half of the sixteenth century, however, a tendency toward dividing romances 
into quatrains appeared, though with no change in assonance from strophe to strophe 

2 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Historia general y natural de las Indias (Madrid: 
Imprenta de la Real Academia de la Historia, 1851), I, 127. The translations of all sources cited 
in this article are my own. 

8 Ibid., pp. 128 ff. 

* Francisco Lépez de Gomara, Historia general de las Indias, in Biblioteca de Autores 
Espatioles (Madrid, 1852), XXII, 174. 

5 Ibid., p. 173. 

® Pedro MArtir de Angleria, Décadas del Nuevo Mundo (Buenos Aires: Editorial Bajel, 1944), 
p. 261. The chronicler notes, however, that “They also have areitos of love, others which are 
sorrowful, and others which are warlike... .” 

* Angel Maria Garibay K., Mexico’s most learned student of Ndhuatl literature, concludes 
that “Almost all the songs that we know were intended to be sung in groups and are contained 
in the framework of a rigid community unity” (Historia de la literatura ndhuatl [México: 
Editorial Porrda], I, 171). 

8 Juan Bautista Pomar, “Relacién de Texcoco,” in Pomar y Zurita, ed. Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta (México: Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leén, 1891), pp. 39-40. 

® Diego Duran, Historia de las Indias de Nueva-Espaiia y islas de Tierra Firme (México: 
Editora Nacional, 1951), I, 293. 

10 Tbid., II, 233. 

11 Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia indiana (Tercera edicién, México: Editorial Salvador 
Chavez Hayhoe, 1943), I, 147. Torquemada (pp. 230 and 296) further treats the singing of 
narrative songs in the homes of nobles and Aztec rulers. Angel Maria Garibay K. (Historia de 
la literatura néhuati, I, 165 ff.) gleans from the chronicles some interesting data about the 
names by which singers and poets were known (cuicani, cuicatlaliani, cuicapiquini, cuicapic- 
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Early Peruvian Folk Music 


UR best informant on sixteenth-century indigenous folklore—Huaman Poma de 
Ayala—enjoyed the double advantage of being himself an egoistic Andean of pure 
blood and of being an adept illustrator of his own text. His 1179-page Nueva 
corénica y buen gobierno (finished in 1613) reeks with the pride of a native who 
considers his own Lucanas lineage worthier than even that of the Incas: for after 
all the Incas were but parvenus unjustly seizing power in a land with a pre-Inca 
history which stretches back to 6000 B.c.! 

Only as fanatical an Indian purist as he would perhaps have considered the 
folk music nurtured in his native soil sufficiently important to merit a full dozen 
pages of connected text and illustration (316-327), not to count numerous other 
pages on which he makes passing allusions. He frames his chapters on canciones and 
misica by loudly proclaiming that the dances and song of his aboriginal brethren 
hide no idolatries or wizardry.? On the contrary, they serve only the innocent purposes 
of diverting and refreshing the common folk. True, they often end in drunkenness. 
Except for this unfortunate aftermath, they would be the most precious surviving 
testimonial of his people’s greatness, he insists. 

Because he stands so close to pre-Conquest times, and because he so sympathetically 
enters into the spirit of aboriginal music, his description merits a synopsis in English. 





The most frequent song-type met with is the haravi. But such other types as the 
cachiua* and the hayllit—not to mention numerous special types belonging to 
the herders of llamas, sowers of seed, and tillers of the soil—must be distinguished. 
Every ayllu ‘clan’ has its particular dances and songs. 

As a general rule, end-notched flutes (whether of bone or cane) support the 
melody when an haravi is sung. The pangs of love form their most frequent theme. 
The singer in a typical Aaravi® complains that unlucky chance separates him from 
his beloved, who is as beautiful as the yellow mountain-flower of the Andes, the 
chinchircoma. But though apart, he always thinks of her and pursues her like a 
precious but elusive reflection in the waters. Her deceitful mother seeks to separate 
them. Her evil father also tries to keep them apart. But perhaps the Maker of All 
will one day take pity and reunite them. Even now when he but thinks of her 
smiling eyes he loses his senses. He has been searching everywhere for her, traversing 
mountain, river, and villages. Now he can only sit and weep. 

The Aymara call their songs of love’s sorrows uanca. A typical text reads some- 
what as follows. Two by two we can travel through the coldest regions. For you 
have completely enfolded me and I am surrounded with your tenderness. How 
sweet is the taste of it! Your mother would keep us apart, as would also your father. 
But come alone. I will take you in my lucky arms. Then we will mount and ride 
away by day and by night like wandering orphans, fed by only the roots and herbs 
that sustain the llamas whom you are. accustomed to tend. He who seeks to snatch 
you away from me will die at my hands, cut off forever like a severed thread. Hear 
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me in this freezing night. Come to my breast and I will tend you forever. But if you 
refuse, my sad heart shall forever weep. 

A typical cachiua on the other hand tells such a happier tale as the following: 
Sweetheart, wherever you are, come; for I am waiting. Wear your most beautiful 
and costliest dress so that we can assist at the Holy Sacrifice. Then put on your 
oldest and commonest dress and we will travel afar. Sweetheart, I am waiting. 
We shall be happy together. Wear your kerchief, your sash, and come when you 
hear the linnet sing. 

In pre-Conquest times, however, the haravi did not necessarily weep a lover's 
woes. At the Inca festival in honor of the Creator called the uaricza, a red llama 
was tied and to his soft ee-ee-ee, the chief responded with the burden of an haravi 
that was not sad. He kept repeating een-een-een in slow measured rhythm at the Ilama’s 
pitch level. The noble women standing by interspersed stanzas that began very high but 
that gradually during the half hour that they continued singing dropped by small steps 
to the pitch of the Ilama’s bleat. Their stanzas (inserted between the Inca’s refrains) 
said such things as this: Your field is sown with capsicum. I shall come gather 
pimiento. Your field is sown in flowers. I shall come to cut blossoms. The men stand- 
ing by meanwhile interjected, yes, lady, I have so sown it, yes, princess, yes, dear 
lovely girl, yes, sweet flower. 

Or another way that an haravi could be sung in pre-Conquest times was by noble 
young maidens to the accompaniment of pincollos played by young men. Even then, 
however, the texts seem always to have voiced the sorrows of the young men, rather 
than of the maidens who were singing. The lyrics might run as follows, while being 


sung by noble maidens: My dear love, my sweet little one, does not your heart sigh 


and are not you ready to weep, you who are my precious blossom, my sovereign 
queen, my princess? See how I have been seized and carried away like the water 
borne away by the stream when it rains. When I behold your dress, everything else 
goes black. At night as I lie wakeful I think that dawn will never come because you, 
my queen, do not remember me. I am in a prison, devoured by the lion and fox, 
forgotten, overwhelmed, and lost, my princess. 

In that quarter of the world stretching northwest of Cuzco the uauco sung by 
sixteen-year-old girls to the beat of the drum is likely to tell such a tale as this: 
I do not see the taruga which you seem to be holding in your hands, I do not see the 
deerskull, dear brother, dear brother.*? The men blow their antlers to reply in a kind 
of seesaw response that sounds like “wowkoh, wowkoh, wowkoh, wowkoh; cheechoh, 
cheechoh, cheechoh, cheechoh.” In the [g]uacones* dance, the girls sing a rhythmical 
refrain that sounds like “pahnohyigh, pahnoh, pahnoyigh, pahnoh,” against youths 
singing “yahahaha, yahaha, I saw you among the happy Chosen Ones,® my lady, I 
saw you in the place of the llama, yahahahaha.” The Yauyos use a refrain that 
sounds like “yahpuhpuh, yahpoh.” Those among them who till the soil—women as 
well as men—sing a refrain that sounds like “ahrahwahyoh” repeated many times. 
The herders sing a ditty that goes like this: my llama, my dear llama, you are 
mine, my llama. 

Among the other songs popular with the Chinchaysuyos” are the saucataqui, the 
making-fun-of-someone type; and the cochotaqui, the full-of-happiness type. These 
two types have their own characteristic refrains. The dance-song that belongs to 
the highest chieftain in a locality is called the hatuntaqui. Every ayllu from Cuzco 
to Quito cultivates its specialties.” 
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Southeast of Cuzco as far as Tucumdn and Paraguay the same individuality of 
dances and lyrics still prevails in every ayllu. They call the songs sung by the girls 
uanca. The youths play the quena quena. Everyone from highest to lowest dances 
and sings in all the festivals, even in the bleak areas around Potosi. 

Southwest of Cuzco in the region inhabited by the Yanauaras, the Pomatambos, the 
Qullauaconde, and towards Arequipa, they mask for the dances that they call 
saynatas. The women sing ayamilla, saynata, saynata ‘scabrous Death, you shameless, 
shameless Destroyer’; to which the men siny in reply, ah ah oh, ah ah oh. Then the 
women continue: cauquiro pimanata saynata conarupi manata saynata,aao,aao; 
minarotipi manata saynata tocllo; cocharotipi manata saynata ‘your mask does 
not frighten me; when you take it off I shall soon enough recognize you.’ The men 
then reply to the women: acaropi manha acaropi manha halla halla ana ana ‘take 
our masks off if you can, but you will not be able.’ Here the song comes to an end, 
and the men all burst out laughing. 

In fine, all four quarters of the Inca world specialize in their own varied songs 
and dances. Nowadays the Collas [southwest of Cuzco] praise their Spanish overlords 
with new songs incorporating many words borrowed from Castilian, and inviting them 
to dance with Indian maidens." 

Poma de Ayala’s insistence on the “infinite” variety of indigenous dance-songs 
cannot be written off as mere chauvinism. Bernabé Cobo (1572-1659), the 
Andalusian-born Jesuit who finished his Historia del Nuevo Mundo a generation 
later, echoed the same idea when he wrote: “Each province over the whole Inca 
empire had its own inviolable dance-songs. Nowadays, however, each tribal group 
imitates the dances of others as well, especially at Church festivals. The infinite 
variety which can be seen at a procession of the Blessed Sacrament and at other 
special times is really amazitig. Once I happened to be in a small town near Puno 
at Corpus Christi. I counted forty different dances, each imitating the costumes, 
the music, and the steps of the various tribes to which the dances originally 
belonged.” 

Both Cobo and Cieza de Leén unite in claiming that different levels of society 
cultivated their own particular songs and dances. When Cobo describes the 
Guayyaya™ as a dance in which only members of the blood-royal might enter, he 
leaves behind the domain of “folk” music. According to him, “They danced it 
to the sound of a huge drum mounted on the back of a servant. A woman played it. 
The music was solemn and dignified.” Cieza de Leén tells of Inca festivals at 
which hired rhetoricians and composers furnished songs “resembling our romances 
and villancicos.” © These cantares recounted the exploits of former brave Incas; 
and they “sang them in order to fortify the present generation with memories of 
ancient glories. Those who by royal command learned these romances and taught 
them to the princes [in Cuzco] and leaders in the provinces received high honors 
and rich rewards. Thus they preserved five hundred years of history as fresh in the 
memory as ten. . . . These cantares were by no means sung or told abroad at every 


session or to the vulgar; but only at some great concourse of nobility assembled 
from the four quarters of the empire. At some such solemn meeting, and in the royal 
presence, those who knew these romances telling of past kings’ glories sang them 
while gazing on the Inca. . . . Only the brave and valiant were remembered in 
song, the others buried in oblivion.” 
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After the Conquest—naturally enough—it was this sort of courtly romance and 
villancico that proved most fragile. Just as the type of concerted antara-playing 
which Garcilaso describes as peculiarly apt for the entertainment of the Inca’® 
soonest suffered for want of patronage, so also the miisica reservada of the royal 
bards who celebrated past Incas’ prowess must soonest have died out for want of a 
continuing dynasty. 

The proud descendant claiming royal blood, if he wished to celebrate his ancestors 
as late as 1610, had only one recourse—to change any still extant songs and dances 
praising the Inca a lo divino. This indeed is exactly what he did when in that year 
at Cuzco the Jesuits celebrated the beatification of Ignatius Loyola. The Relacion de 
las fiestas que en la Civdad del Cuzco se hicieron"* (Lima: Francisco del Canto, 
1610) tells how 30.000 adult males claiming Inca blood assembled at Cuzco to begin 
a festival on 2 May lasting some twenty-five days. On 3 May they sang in Ignatius’s 
honor a song likening him to the black Andean eagle called the Curiquenque 
[Aymara]. On 4 May they revived the pomp of authentic dance and song still 
remembered from Huayna Capac’s era; but “Christianized it all” by bringing forth 
the infant Jesus clad in Inca garments, incredibly rich, to do Him obeisance. On 
7 May the parishioners of San Blas did Ignatius the homage of singing to the 
accompaniment of big drums, trumpets, and other warlike instruments, all the 
many acclamations once composed in praise of a victorious captain who had led 
their ancestors to victory in battle. On Sunday 5000 Indians staged a sham battle 
in Cuzco plaza to the sound of drums. On Monday those of Inca blood residing a 
half league outside Cuzco in San Sebastidn parish and on Tuesday those in San 
Gerénimo a league and a half away contributed their still remembered dancas y 
cantares. On Thursday (Ascension) 10.000 Snaniards and Indians watched a review 
of several hundred yanaconas (Inca official class) to the sound of chirimias. On 
15 May the descendants of the Inca’s elite guards—the cafiares—staged a second 
mock battle (avain to the sound of their ancient warlike instruments) during which 
they “routed” the Inca’s traditional enemies, the Canas of Ancocava. 

But all this revival of Huayna Capac’s panoply (“the like of which had never been 
seen” 18) could ill conceal the plight of the vanquished. More and more during the 
later colonial period the typical indigenous song was to be the haravi (yaravi)*®— 
defined by GonzAlez Holguin in 1608 as a memoria de los amados ausentes y de amor 
y aficion. The haylli, once publishing the number of the Inca’s slain enemies, became 
at best a victory-song after successful sowing of seed or lifting of a heavy burden. 
Even at Cuzco itself, the indigenous types had to give way to European music when 
anything like public rejoicing was ordered in the eighteenth century. Or at least 
this had become true in 1788 when news reached Cuzco of its elevation to become 
the seat of a royal audiencia.™ 

At the close of the colonial epoch the yaravi had not only supplanted all other 
indigenous musical types as the Andeans’ favorite, but also it had come to be 
known (at least among European observers) as always a sad song. Writing on 
Andean music for Mercurio Peruano (no. 101 [22 December 1791], pp. 285-286) 
under the pseudonym of Sicramio, one alert connoisseur thus described the yaravi: 


The tonality is regularly minor with only transitory modulations into major. 
Accidentals often color the harmony—which is also as a rule enriched with 
appoggiaturas, suspensions, and those other ornaments which give breath and soul 
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to music.*4 The meter varies between 4 a and ° but the tempo never exceeds 
moderato, scaling on down through andante and andantino to largo Invariably 
the sentiment is serious. As for performance, yaravies require no set number of 
voices—a soloist or duet sufficing, but a trio or even more often taking part. 

The poetry”? has much to do with their melancholy effect. The verse may refer 
to some cruelty, or to some dreary memory of a loved one, or to the unjust forget- 
fulness of such a dear one, or to the despair arising from jealousy, or to Love’s 
tyrannies. But whatever the immediate occasion, the subject still remains its pangs. 
Some yaravies run in five-syllable lines, others in six- or seven-. Seven-syllable quat- 
rains with alternate rhyming. five-line stanzas, and even ten-line now and then 
enter the poetic scheme. Similes and other figures adorn the verse, as well as 
numerous references to indigenous myths, and allusions to birds, forests, rivers, 
mountains, and other natural phenomena. 

Thus it comes about that music and poetry unite to evoke painful nostalgia. 
Every nation has evolved its own characteristic musical types, in which it strikes its 
favorite pose. The French leans towards pomp, the German to profundity, the 
Spaniard recreates himself with jaunty abandon. the Portuguese delights in elevated 
martial strains. . . . Among us. only the Indian betrays no foreign influence—and 
his yaravies reveal his innate affinity for all that is tetric and gloomy. His natural 
condition conduces to the same melancholy. his dark rooms. low ceilings. the poor 
building materials. his insufficient fare. hard couch on the floor, his poor and dark 
clothing. . . . Even the birds whose song he prefers are those which like the 
cuculi emit a funereal note. 

What a contrast with all this sad music makes the Spanish fandango, or such 
derivatives of Spanish dances as we favor here in Peru! Take, for instance, the 
Don Mateo, the Punto, and other joyful dance-tunes which abound among us. If 
not all are as exciting as the fandango, they at least show how closely.we can 
approach the gaiety of the Spaniard. and at what an opposite pole our creole music 
lives from the melancholy world that gives birth to yaravies.** 


Another contributor to Mercurio Peruano signing himself T. J. C. y P.™ 
answered this essay on the yaravi with a “Carta sobre la miisica” in the issue of 
16 February 1792 (no. 117). While not denying the generally sad character of the 
yaravi, he accuses Sicramio (the pseudonymous essayist in the 22 December 1791, 
issue) of oversimplifying indigenous music when he omits any mention of the still- 
sung cachuas. T. J.C. y P. also dissents from Sicramio’s musical analyses. He finds more 


yaravies cast in duple than ternary meter; and none in 6. He also calls attention to 


the molds of four-bar phrases, eight-bar periods, and sixteen-bar sections in which 
the composers of yaravies customarily pour their inspirations. He claims to possess a 
collection of twelve yaravies that includes the very one analyzed by Sicramio. 

But he finds that it falls into eight-bar periods, that B minor is the key, and 7 
(mot any ternary meter) the time-signature. Already at bar 3 the composer*® 
modulates to A, awkwardly allowing f#-e in the voice-part to make consecutive 
fifths with B-A in the instrumental bass. This fault is in a manner “masked by the 
contrast of minor and major,” i.e., B minor-A Major. The composer then cir- 
cumambulates from A Major back to his home key at bar 8. “I find in this yaravi, 
just as in the others (and for that matter in nearly all indigenous music, whatever 
the type), that the first and second 8-bar periods both end on the tonic: whereas 
in our European music, with the exception of seguidillas, the first period ends with 
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the dominant; or if the home key is minor then with the relative major (unless, of 
course, some great genius of a composer following the bent of his inspiration chooses 
to half-cadence, or passes to a parallel minor dominant, or cadences deceptively) .” 

T. J. C. y P., because he wishes to compare indigenous music to its disadvantage 
with European, at once reveals himself as a culturano who will ultimately be 
pleased with nothing less than Pergolesi, or at least Terradellas. “My analysis reveals 
the small merit of this class of music,” he claims in the Mercurio Peruano of 19 
February [1792]. “The captious transitions do not permit the laws of harmony to 
govern, nor does any musical logic control the argument. The chords ramble without 
rhyme or reason while the melody soon collapses into tedious and boring common- 
places.” Sicramio reveals himself a mere sentimentalist, adds T. J. C. y P., when 
he allows himself to confound the pathos, the misery, and the destitution of the 
Andean with any vaunted unique powers in the music of these unfortunate people. 
Just because Christian charity moves us to salve the sores of Lazarus is no reason 
to magnify his moans into “great” art. Better it would have been for Sicramio to 
have studied the Quechua language—which loses more than most in translation 
if he had wished to expound the “glories” of indigenous art. The best expression 
of the truly indigenous spirit which T. J. C. y P. has seen is un perfecto drama 
musico, que yo mismo he oido y visto representar. “This tragedy did show that a 
nation esteemed as barbarous had already before the Conquest produced models 
of art worthy of comparison with Racine and Voltaire.” 7* Quechua is moreover 
better suited to musical setting than French with its nasals and elisions, he adds. 

Not indigenous art as such, but rather the exalting of the yaravi above every other 
musical and poetic achievement, makes him question Sicramio’s taste. Why do you 
call the yaravi inimitable? he asks Sicramio. Every street corner boasts as much. 
That little Negro tune called the zango that the Negro Galindo plays in every alley 
has just as much right to be called inimitable, roundly concludes T. J. C. y P. Both 
zango and yaravi after all use the same melodic intervals and accompanying chords 
With the same modulations and chord-patterns the yaravi induces melancholy, the 
zango wayward delight. The two go at different speeds, and one is heavily accented 
But neither one deserves to be called “unique” or “inimitable.” 

T. J. C. y P. merely touches on the Negro folk music of colonial Peru. But another 
Mercurio Peruano contributor with none of his or Sicramio’s musical pretension 
José Rossi y Rubi, vice-president of the Sociedad de Amantes del Pais—had already 
treated it at length.27 The Negroes imported from the coasts of Guinea, Senegal, and 
from the Congo had become very numerous in Lima as early as 1628.7" By 1748 
they numbered some 10,000.*° Describing the music of those who still spoke only 
their native tongues in 1791, Rossi y Rubi wrote: 


Their principal instrument is the drum, the skin of which they stretch over a hollow 
cylindrical log or over a clay frame. They play it not with mallets but with their 
hands. They also favor small nose-flutes. They make dried horses’ or asses’ jawbones 
into a clattering instrument, with the teeth knocking against each other. They also 
make a sort of music with striated wooden blocks rubbed against each other. Their 
most melodious instrument is the marimba, fashioned of wooden slabs which serve as 
keys of different sizes. Beneath the slabs they adjust dried hollow gourds, also of 
different sizes, to serve as resonators. Slabs and resonators are together mounted on 
an arched wooden frame. They play the marimba with two small sticks, like 
Bohemian psalteries. The diameter of the gourds is graduated with the ascending 
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scale; and the sound which is emitted at times pleases the most fastidious ear. On 
the whole, however, we must confess that Negro song and dance, like many other 
manifestations of their talent and taste, lag as far behind the Indian as does the 
Indian behind the European. 


As opposed to literary descriptions of early Peruvian folk music, actual musical 
remains are less easily come by. Even so, the eighteenth century does bequeath three 
important collections of anonymous music—some of which exhales perhaps too much 
“ 

art 


” to be strictly classifiable as folk music, but all of which at least shows what 


kind of music was being played and sung by the non-professional 

The earliest was brought together by Fray Gregorio de Zuola, a Franciscan who 
after serving some dozen years at Cochabamba in what is now Bolivia (1666-1678) 
was transferred to the doctrina (Indian mission) of Urquillos near Cuzco and 
thence in the 1690’s to the Cuzco mother house, where he died 28 November 
1709. He left his five-hundred-page commonplace book to his cousin-in-law, Matias 
Ramos Delgado of Cuzco, who rose from being a captain to a general (d. 1725).™! 
(For that matter, all Zuola’s Cuzco relations were gentry; in his commonplace 
book he notes the deaths of two ladies of quality at Cuzco, one of whom was his 
niece, the other his cousin.*?) 

Throughout all seventeen musical items copied at pages 136, 161, 354-361, 363- 
364, 368-369, 372, and 389, he sticks to Spanish texts—except at page 161, a setting 
of the Credo Romano. In all but two pieces he sets secular lyrics. Lope de Vega’s 
Las fortunas de Diana serves as the source of his monodic Entre los dlamos verdes. 
The other texts—though in every case anonymous—do so frequently copy or echo 
known peninsular originals (e. g., lyrics at pages 356, 361, 363, 389 **) that all may 
quite well be derivative. He credits the music of the three-vciced Hijos de Eva 
tributarios*® to Tomas de Herrera, and of the four-voiced Dime Pedro por tu vida 
to Correa. For the rest he omits any composers’ names. Since he was acknowledged 
to be not only a gran Plumario ‘great penman’ but also a Gran diestro en la miisica 
‘very skilled in music’ ** he may himself have been the composer of at least the 
Credo Romano (a 3) on page 161 of his commonplace book.*’ At all events the 
lowest voice in this setting has been completely written out,®* whereas the 
two others betray the amateur composer who still struggles for exactly the right 
notes. On the other hand, the four-voiced Porque tan firme os adoro at page 389 
must almost certainly be the work of Correa*® or some other Spanish master—so 
polished and sophisticated is the workmanship. 

None of the seventeen items can be unreservedly classed as modal. True, the 
monodic Dime Pedro at page 361, Malograda fuentecilla at page 363, and the 
polyphonic Porque tan firme do eschew the extra flat which belongs to minor 
signatures. But Bd in the first and Ed in the other two songs intrude so often that any 
pure dorian feeling soon evaporates. The keys of the remaining items are always C 
Major (Pardos ojos, Poco a poco pensamiento, Yo sé que no ha de ganar), A minor 
(A cierto galan, Marizdpalos baja una tarde, Que importa que yo lo calle, Don 
Pedro a quien los crueles, Pajarillo fugitivo, all monodic; Hijos de Eva, polyphonic), 
or F Major (No sé a que sombras funestas [a 2] and Dime Pedro [a 4]). Only four 
of the seventeen songs go in triple meter—in each example indicated simply by the 
numeral 3—the rest all choosing common for their meter. The rhythms, especially in 
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the common-meter monodies, often disport themselves in such supple and lithe ways 
as to suggest declamation rather than metronomic measure. 

The two items that, because they are most vigorously rhythmical, do exude a 
distinctively popular aroma are Marizdpalos and Yo sé que no ha de ganar. Just 
as Barbara Allen sung in the Carolina mountains harked back to a distant English 
past, so Marizdpalos had been popular in Spain for at least two centuries before 
Zuola copied the meledy into his book.“ The lyrics recount how Marizdpalos, the 
niece of a curate and the belle of Madrid, went walking in a thicket. She there 
hallooed Pedro Martin. They thence returned to disport themselves in love-making. 
But they heard footsteps at a compromising moment, whereupon he fled as fast 
as Adonis before the boar’s tusks. The curate entering hard after would have used 
some very bad Latin had only he seen what they were doing. This picaresque subject 
matches perfectly with the jaunty music*’ copied at Zuola’s page 356. 


Marizapalos 





Zuola, p. 356 
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EXAMPLE 1 


In Yo sé que no ha de ganar the swain boasts that because he is Portuguese he 
can love more in one hour than others in twenty-three. Whatever he has to lose in 
the game of love will be hers to gain. He proposes in the estribillo that they try the 
game for at least a month. The first stanza poses a typical double entendre. “I know 
that she is not going to gain nor I to lose, because she does not love (i.e., embrace) 
me nor I her.” Querer is of course fraught here with more than one meaning. The 
estribillo ‘refrain’ with its invitation to try the game for “only a month” comes after 
the strophe—a most unusual order in the baroque villancice*® (and virtually unknown 
in the sixteenth-century villancico) . 
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Yo sé que no ha de ganar 


Zuola, p. 372 



































EXAMPLE 2 


Zuola himself places Don Pedro** first among the Romanges varios** copied in his 
commonplace book. He also designates the melody as Tenor (but without adding 
any other voice-part). He perhaps gives it priority because the subject here harks 
back to so bygone an event as the crowning of Inés de Castro’s corpse after her 
assassination in 1355. Pedro, one of the three Peters who were to rule contempo- 
raneously in Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, had loved her passionately but adul- 
terously. To prevent her becoming queen, his father ordered her killed. When soon 
thereafter he himself ascended to the Portuguese throne he brought her dead body 
back from Ccimbra2 to Alcobacga to have her crowned and obeisance done her.*® 

Zuola’s melody adheres to traditional Renaissance form insofar as its repetition 
with every successive four lines and lack of a refrain are concerned. Because he 
sticks to the old romance-form which does not allow for a musical refrain, it might 
also be expected that the melody line would betray certain archaic features. Actually, 
however, the modulation to G Major implied at bars 4-5, the rhythmical expansion 


. 7 , 
of bar ,.4 at bars 8-9, the drop of a fifth to the final note, and the avoidance of 


fermatas at phrase-ends, suggest that the meloc: though poured in a vintage bottle 
is new wine of the seventeenth century. 


In contrast with Zuola’s commonplace book—the music of which had to lie for 
two centuries in manuscript—the next source preserving music of a popular type 
was printed in Paris as early as two years after Amédée Frangois Frézier had 
completed the Pacific Coast voyage during which he collected his melodies. At page 
60 in his Relation du voyage de la mer du sud aux cétes du Chily et du Perou (1716 
he prints the earliest surviving example of a melody sung by the aborigines of Chile; 
and on a plate opposite page 59 offers the first pictures of their thouthouca (a 
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trumpet of an arm’s length, cut in sections, and flaring into a snout-like bell), of 
their pivellca (cup-shaped whistle) , and of their coulthun (barrel-shaped drum circled 
with grooves) .*® In his section on Peru he prints two bits of creole popular music, 
one a zapateo (danced in both Peru and Chile) and the other a hymn to the 


Don Pedro 


Zuola, p. 361 
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EXAMPLE 3 


Sapateo, danse du Perou Frésier p. 233 


“|fJ74 


EXAMPLE 4 
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Virgin. He claims that the zapateo enjoys as much popularity as the minuet in 
France.** “In dancing, they alternately strike with the heel and the toes, taking 
some steps, and coupeeing without moving far from one place.” ** He lists the harp, 
guitar, and bandola (mandolin) as the usual accompanying instruments. “The 
bandola has a much sharper and louder sound” than the usual guitar, he adds. 


For an example of popular music set to a devotional text he offers at page 217 
a vernacular hymn in five stanzas. He testifies to the enormous vogue of this class 
of music, especially at Lima. But he deplores what he considers to be the unsound 
theology. The structure, as befits a hymn for the masses to sing, is extremely simple— 
four three-bar phrases. 


Frezier p. 217 








.Ma-ri-a_ to-do es Ma - ri - a, Ma - ri-¢ to-do es Aa vos 
. To - da vos res - plan-de - ceis -be - ra- no a-rre - bol, 
. Vues-tro cal- ca - doesla Lu - na, vues tra ves-ti-du-rael Sol, 
. Aun-que le pe - seal De- mo - nio, ‘ re - vien-te Sa-ta - nas, 
.El De-mo-nio es-ta muy mal, no tie- me me-jo-ri - a, 























To - da la mno-chey el di Se mevoi pen-sar en vos. 
Y vues-tra ca-sa en el Sol Di - ce Da - vid que te - neis. 
Man-to bor-da - do de Es-tre - llas, Por co-ro - naelmis-mo Dios. 
A -la-be-mos a Ma- fi - a pe-ca - doo-ri-gi - nal. 

Por-que no pue - de des - tur - bar La de-vo.cion de Ma- ria. 
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If the atmosphere throughout the Zuola collection remains always as rarefied 
as the mountain air over two-mile-high Cuzco, and if Frézier’s zapateo and Lady- 
hymn smack too much of misica culta, the next important collection—that gathered 
in the northern Peruvian diocese of Trujillo by the great humanist bishop Baltasar 
Jaime Martinez Compafion y Bujanda during his episcopal visits of 1782-1785 
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(forwarded to Charles IV of Spain in 1788-1790)—leaves no doubt of its origins 
among the baser commonfolk. Just the very commonness and “vulgarity” of the 
music have indeed kept the collection from receiving the recognition that it deserves. 
When Marcos Jiménez de la Espada first called attention to this source (in 1881 at 
the Fourth International Congress of Americanists) he readily enough admitted that 
the airs were Peruvian, whether creole or indigenous. But when he delivered three 
songs and an instrumental dance to the press two years laier,*® he allowed the 
music to be characterized as “worthless” (su musica no tiene valor alguno). To 
compound the evil, he permitted the music to appear incorrectly titled (e.g., Lduchas 
for Lanchas) and with numerous wrong notes. As a result, those few musical scholars 
who have seen even as much as the four pieces printed in 1883 have carried away 
unfortunate impressions.” In the interim since 1883 the texts of the seventeen 
songs have been twice reprinted,® but no further attempt has been made to transcribe 
the music—which is, after all, the more distinctive part. What is therefore now 
needed is a publication that will include all twenty items (seventeen songs and 
three instrumental dances), that will follow the order of the manuscript, and that 
will faithfully adhere to both the original notes and texts.** 

Martinez Compajion’s nine tomes, averaging two hundred leaves each, form no 
less than a vast encyclopedia of Trujillo provincial life. Maps, drawings, paintings, 
chronologies, indices, fill its pages. To preserve some system, he devotes volumes 
three, four, and five to flora, six to fauna, seven to birds, eight to sea-dwellers, nine 
to archaeological remains. Music occupies him from doubled folios 176-194 of volume 
two. Because he is rumored to have later (1792) opposed construction of a theater 
across the street from the cathedral in Bogota,® it might be guessed that he also 
expurgated the material collected during his Trujillo diocesan visits. Actually, 
however, his truly scientific spirit did not quail before texts that at times border 
on the coarse. The music, probably written out by some such professional aide as 
Pedro José Solis (chapelmaster of Trujillo Cathedral from March 1781 to September 
1823 ®*) , also breathes throughout a crudeness that confirms its commonplace origin. 

Martinez Compajion himself tells the exact locales at which he took the songs 
copied on folios 184 and 185 (Lambayeque), 187 and 189 (Chachapoyas), 188 and 
191b (Cajamarca), 190 and 19la (Huamachuco), and 192 (Otusco). He had 
personally visited each of these towns, letters written by him from Lambayeque 
reaching Trujillo on 7 January and 22 February 1784;*° from Cajamarca (Atahuall- 
pa’s deathplace) on 5 November 1784; from Chachapoyas on 24 November 
1782.°* Himself an informed musician (he was chantre ‘precentor’ of Lima Cathedral 
from 1768 to 1778), he taught plainchant at various times during his diocesan 
visits lasting from 1782 to 1785.5* He was probably himself equal to the task of 
taking down the melodies in his collection. But even if he confided the task to a 
professional aide, he himself must have made such decisions as the following: (1) 
the logical order in which the songs are disposed, those from Trujillo city coming 
first (Christmas carols followed by secular songs), then secular songs taken at 
progressively greater distances from Trujillo; (2) the writing-out of all the many 
repeats, and also the writing out in full of an accompanying instrumental part 
even when it travels in unison with the voice. 

The Christmas songs with which the collection begins are carols in the old 
sense—“round dances.” Both are indeed subtitled cachua, which in the Quechua 
tongue means exactly “round dance.” The text of the second reads: “Give us 
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leave, sirs, since it is Christmas Eve, to dance and sing after the manner of our 
own land.” In both, phrases of text are many times repeated, the music complying 
with corresponding reiterations. So homely is the “harmonization” that in the first 
the bass does nothing but drone out A-E, A-E, A-E, in broken quaver octaves. 
The bass in the second breaks away from the charmed circle of A-E, but only for 
the most transitory of excursions to the key of C. The unmistakable key of each is 
A minor. The fact that the fiddle intervenes in the accompaniment of both but 
confirms the folk status of the violin in eighteenth-century Peru. The voice-parts 
in the first make a rudimentary four-part harmony; but with the lowest never 
descending below E. For that matter, in no song of the entire collection does any 
lower note appear. High tessitura for all the voices is the rule: in one solo song 
(“The Jealous Woman,” collected at Lambayeque) no lower note than b (middle 
line of treble clef) anywhere appearing. 

The other pieces which he collected in and around Trujillo include one Negro 
song, El Congo (Negro slave labor began to account for the prosperity of Trujillo 
as early as 1600), two Chimad dances (Chim curacas ruled the region around 
Trujillo before the Inca conquest, c. 1475, Chanchan just outside present-day 
Trujillo serving as their capital), a song in the now extinct Mochica tongue 
(Mochicas ruled the same area before the Chimis, i.e., before 1300), and finally 
three bold and lusty mestizo dance-songs. 

The Negro song, after a four-bar introduction, sticks with a persistent bass 
throughout. The tonic-dominant harmony justifies T. J. C. y P.’s complaint that 
such corner musicians as the Negro Galindo but took up the most ordinary harmonic 
progressions of the European music to which they were exposed. The text has it that 
“They carried me off to the ocean without just cause, ||: making me leave my mother 
whom I loved; :|| What says the Congo? cusucu, go see, cusucu, go; There’s 
nothing new, nothing new :|| but the stick of the white man; get, get to your place!””®* 

The two Chima (Chimo) instrumental dances should not be understood as music 
in any way affiliated with the archaeological past; but rather as the kind of fare 
Chima descendants served their Spanish masters to win favor c. 1782. The intervals 
and rhythms indeed border on the trite. But in defense it should be said that the 
native music among even such tribes of eastern Peru as still today retain an un- 
touched culture does not appear very distinctive when reduced to Western notation. 
The tone-color and rhythmic twists too subtle for conventional notation give such 
music as that of the remote jungle Caxinahuas its distinctive flavor. 

After these two Chima dances Martinez Compajion next offers the only surviving 
song with Mochica text. Fernando de la Carrera had already of course at pages 
258-264 of his classic text of the Mochica language—Arte dela lengua Yunga de los 
valles del Obispado del Trujillo (Lima: Joseph de Contreras, 1644)—printed 
Seys Hymnos, traducidos en la lengua, los quales se cantan por los puntos de los 
latinos de a donde se traduxeron ‘six hymns, translated into the [Mochica] language, 
which are to be sung to the notes of the Latin hymns from which they have been 


translated’. But Martinez Compafion gives us an original song with independent 
music. The Mochica tongue, spoken by only 40,000 in 1644, was in Carrera’s day 
(as in Martinez Compajion’s) a coastal language filled with difficult sounds for 
which Spanish orthography yielded no counterpart.® By the 1780's its users had 
been still further reduced and its integrity sullied by the intrusion of many Castilian 
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words. Obviously Martinez Compaijion’s text is corrupted Mochica when it contains 
such Spanish words as jesuchristo and perdonar. But after the onomatopoetic ja 
ya llunch, ja ya lléch repeated by way of introduction, the first two words, im poc 
do mean “I am called.” Fama (fam.az) means “you are crying.” Lens (len) after 
the Spanish word cuerpo means “with.” Even if Carrera’s Arte does not enable 
us to translate the whole of Martinez Compajion’s text, we shall probably be going 
not far astray if we suppose it to be a prayer for pardon, antiphonally sung. The 
fact that it is to be danced with drum and bass drone in andantino tempo in no way 
detracts from its penitential character. In B minor, the vocal melody makes use 
of only five notes; but not after the pentatonic fashion that the d’Harcourts wished 
to believe universal in Inca music. 

The three mestizo songs at fols. 181, 182, and 183 share several musical character- 
istics. Each is in brisk triple meter; each falls into clear four-bar phrases; in each 
the vocal melody drives forward at least part of the time over a “boogie”-type 
bass; in each the frequent textual repetitions inspire corresponding musical repeats. 
The vocal melody in the two major songs ever and anon favors the flatted “blue” 
seventh degree of the scale. The jazzy sound of bars 33-40 in the one minor song, 
La lata “The Can’, comes from the nervous syncopations in every other bar. 

The texts must not be translated here. In La lata (fol. 181) oficiales de marina 
sally forth at night to roast the fat in the can of a mulatto. “Take it, take it, take it,” 
they roisteringly cry, “you who give my love its glory moment.” She knows how to 
conjure all their anxieties. The third song (fol. 183) starts innocently enough with 
Don Felis de Soto issuing orders against the selling of tobacco; but soon gets down to 
such loose talk as “pretty thing, my rabbit, let me come in your nest; pretty thing, 
my heart’s delight, you slay me; pretty thing, what a beautiful conjunction, you 
lovely tramp; pretty thing, love calls me when in bed.” The second of this group 
of three (fol. 182) develops a more courtly vein: “You, adorable, are the only one 
whom I love; for you alone I would die.” At the close, he bids her a sad 
farewell. 

After these three bold mestizo songs collected in Trujillo itself, Martinez 
Compajfion begins his hegira through the province with two wholly decorous items 
from the coastal town of Lambayeque (170 miles north of Trujillo city). In the 
first the singer asks whether it is prudent to await a later moment for a disclosure 
of feelings. In the second he acclaims his ungrateful samba (mixture of Indian 
and Negro) as queen of the flowers, birds, fish, and animal realm; she merits the 


adoration of all. The music of both Lambayeque songs goes in an andantino g. 


Both show one trait not shared with any other songs in this coliection: the inter- 
ruption of the voice-part with frequent rests on fourth bars (or even second and 
fourth) of a phrase. Meanwhile the bass plays what might be called the Lambayeque 
motto, consisting of an arpeggio triad on beat 1 (semiquaver triplet) returning to 
root on beat 2 (crotchet). In both songs four-bar phrases are the rule. These always 
begin with an obsessive rhythm in the voice-part (two semiquavers followed by a 
pair of quavers). Both share one further mannerism: seesawing between tonic and 
dominant from four-bar to four-bar phrase. The dominant usually takes off with an 
ascending scale. One song is in major (D), the other in minor (A 
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The next song pairs with a later lover’s lament in this same Martinez Compafion 
collection—even though the words are quite different and one was taken at 
Chachapoyas (El Diamante, fol. 187), while the other at Cajamarca (El Tuppa- 
maro, fol. 191b), more than a hundred miles distant in the central highlands. The 
first six bars of the Chachapoyas vocal part can be compared with the first nine of 
the Cajamarca. 


El Diamante de Chachapoyas 


Martinez Compafion, E. 187 
































dea-tor - men tar - me 


El Tuppamaro de Caxamarca 

















EXAMPLE 6 


The introductory and concluding instrumental portions are also substantially the 
same music. The musical likenesses are the more interesting because here for the 
first time we meet pentatonic melodies of the type which modern investigators, 
beginning with Leandro Alvifia’s La musica Incaica (Cuzco, 1919) ,*' have chosen 
as typical of Peruvian highland music. On circumstantial evidence, this melody in 
both its Chachapoyas and Cajamarca versions may well be an authentic survival. 
As for the texts: in the first the singer complains of woes that turn his unhappy 
eyes into rivers of tears; in the second, he comes from the baths (De los baiios 
donde estube) at his loved one’s call; but confused at her arrival. The “Inca baths” 
outside Cajamarca remain even today, of course, the most renowned historical site 
near this town in which Atahuallpa met his death. 

Another song collected at Cajamarca follows at fol. 188—but one that is clearly 
mestizo. The tempo shifts from an opening allegro (with frequent “Scotch snaps’ ) 
to grave when the voice enters. The rhythm in every sung bar repeats itself—a crotchet 
followed by triplet quavers; with d’ serving as the lowest note (except at the octave 
repetition in the penultimate bar). Shifting back to Chachapoyas for its locale, the 
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is (“I know you” and “feel sorry for me”’ 


next song mixes indigenous and Spanish wor« 
are in Castilian). With its numerous grace-notes, the vocal melody makes a habit of 


pitch-crushes. In this respect it is unique in the collection: 


El Huicho de Chachapoyas 


Martinez Compafion, E. 189 





























no - ci-i cam-bac-hua ga-nai-pac 


EXAMPLE 7 


Martinez Compajion veers to Huamachuco—a highland town made famous as 
the scene of the first Augustinian labors in Peru—for his next two songs. In both, 
the singer begins with a syncopated rhythmic figure (semiquaver, quaver, semiquaver 
and stays with it throughout. One song, La brujita ““The Little Enchantress” is in 
D minor; the other, De bronse devo de ser “1 have to be of bronze,” is in D Major. 
Throughout the latter the singer rises only the first six notes of the major scale 

with the third touched on only as a semiquaver in passing). Martinez Compafion 
types it as a cachua for a despedida ‘leave-taking’. 

At fol. 192 he comes to his longest text, that for a cachua to be sung and danced by 
eight noble Indian maidens (pallas) of Otusco in honor of Our Lady of Carmen 

Otusco is in the mountains fifty miles east of Trujillo). Typed as a huicho nuevo 
to distinguish it from the old-style huicho at fol. 189, this is a responsorial song. The 
leader gives out each strophe, and is at once answered by the whole group singing 
the same melody as a refrain with only the syllable “na” for each note. ‘The modula- 
tions from the prevailing key of A minor to C Major and back, along with the fre- 
quent sharped leading-tones, forbid our supposing that either text or music harks back 


much beyond Martinez Compafion’s own day. 
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His last item is a cachuyta (little cachua) from the montafa (which in Peru 
usually means the lowlands east of the mountains). It is unique in the collection, 
but not because of its “indigenous” character. Indeed, it is his only song that 
makes much of the vocal arabesque at ends of phrases that visitors to Andalusia 
always expect in cante jondo. These melodic curls together with such unusual 
features as the drop from sharped leading-tone to fifth degree (a la Grieg) and the 
constant accompaniment of the voice at the distance of a third or sixth (the fiddle 
usually plays in unison with the voice throughout this collection) force us to believe 
that the most characteristically Spanish song is the one taken at the greatest 
distance from Trujillo. As for the text, the metaphor Rueda de la fortuna ‘wheel of 
fortune’ brings in an idea as remote as possible from indigenous thinking among 
a people who never had so much as heard of the wheel before the Spanish Conquest. 

In addition to the vocal pieces thus far mentioned, the collection includes the 
Bayle del Chimo followed by drum-and-fife dance at fol. 179; and the long 
Lanchas (dance for fiddle and continuo) at fol. 186. Extending to over 150 bars of 


quick : music, this last piece oscillates mainly between A minor and C Major, 


gravitating towards F only after bar 105. Such violent clashes between the chords 
f B5 Major and E Major as distinguish bars 90-91, 94-95, 98-99 compensate for 
the lack of harmonic movement. Not only was this one of the pieces chosen for 
printing in 1883; but also Holzmann and Arréspide de la Flor gave it their cachet 
of approval in 1946 when they listed it as seguramente la de mayor valor musical 
entre todas® ‘certainly the piece of the whole collection with the greatest musical 
value’. Since it comes immediately after the two Lambayeque songs, Martinez 
Compafion probably wishes it to be understood as a northern coastal dance taken 
in the one town of Trujillo province which along with the capital had undergone 
heaviest Spanish influence.® 

Although no final assessment of Martinez Compajion’s folk music can be under- 
taken until the whole collection is published in a correct edition, at least these 
generalizations can now be made: (1) his was the earliest American attempt at 
gathering such an extensive collection; (2) he controlled his takings by presenting 
them in geographical order; (3) he selected “characteristic” items, those from 
Lambayeque being typed with much use of a four-note rhythmic figure (a pair of 
semiquavers followed by a pair of quavers) and a fourth-bar vocal rest; from Huama- 
chuco by a perky syncopated figure; the Trujillo city sambo songs by a vigorous ; 
“boogie” bass (with much covert obscenity in the texts); the mountain songs from 
Cajamarca and Chachapoyas by pentatonicfsm in the vocal melody; (4) he pioneered 
also in showing two alternate versions of the same folksong (from mountain points 
over a hundred miles apart); (5) he began his collection with a pair of Christmas 
carols (cachuas) , but did not allow his miter to prevent some racy songs from entering 
the group; (6) he served science by incorporating a song in the now extinct Mochica 
tongue. 


Two borderline sources of late colonial folk music remain for brief mention 
—both of which are manuscript collections of guitar music preserved at Lima 
(one in the Museum of the Republic, Magdalena Vieja, the other in the National 
Library). The first, reaching twenty-five leaves with five staves to a page, belonged 
to Francisco Garcia, teniente coronel in the Royal Engineers at Lima in 1805 
(signature dated 18 December at fol. 24v.; an earlier owner seems to have been 
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a Don Jorge Tambino). On the yellowed parchment binding Libro de Zifra 
para .. . can still be made out; but the tablature breaks off after fol. 11, the rest 
of the book being copied in staff notation. That tablature towards the end of the 
colonial epoch was a dying system can be surmised from the fact that such in- 
tabulated items as those at fols. lv. (Marcha de Ndpoles) and 2 (Chiga) have 
been recopied in staff notation at fols. 23 (Marche de Naples) and 12 (Giga). 
Minuets take up by far the largest space in the whole book. Among the fifteen are 
a Minuet de Conde de las Torres (fol. 3v.), a Minuet Portugués (fol. 4), and a 
Minuet de Landabexe (fol. 4v.) in the intabulated portion; and a Menuet anglais™ 
in A Major followed by diferencia in the staff-notated part (fol. 18v.). Among the 
three marches is a Marcha de Parma (fol. 9v.); the rest of the anonymous items 
include a Tiro Nueva (fol. 3), a Tocfcjata (fol. 16v.), and a Sonata in A (fols. 
21v.-22v.). This last may well be by the same Miss6n who composed the other two 
sonatas in this book® (fols. 5v. seq., 12v. seq.). 

The Biblioteca Nacional MS (D 9950) bears Cuaderno de Musica / para Viguela 
for its title. The paper binding for the nine leaves consists of a broadside printed at 
La Paz, Bolivia, in 1829, with Andrés Santa Cruz, ministro de hacienda, as the 
signatory. Each of the oblong pages of music runs to seven staves of staff-notated 
music. As in the previous guitar book, minuets bulk largest (fols. 1, 2, 3, 7, 9), but a 
Rondo in E takes up fol. 4 and a Sonata in D fols. 5-8. None of the anonymous 
music in this or the previous manuscript savors of the commonfolk in the way that 
Martinez Compajion’s songs and dances do. Still the ubiquitous minuets tell the 
same tale as do the polonaises and contradanzas in the late colonial repertory of 
Mexico. They show how infused was every level of colonial life with popular music 
brought over from Europe. 


NOTES 


1 Felipe Huam4n Poma de Ayala, Nueva Corénica y Buen Gobierno (Paris: Institut d’Eth- 
nologie, 1936), p. 87. 

2 Ibid.. pp. 315 and 328 

8 Diego Gonz4lez Holguin, Vocabulario dela lengua general de todo el Peru (Lima: Francisco 
del Canto, 1608), II, 59, defines cachua as a “choral dance with joined hands.” Bernabé Cobo 
in his Historia del Nuevo Mundo (Seville: E. Rasco, 1893), IV, 231, calls the cachua a “very 
important baile which in former times (i.e., before the Conquest) they did not dance except at 
principal festivals; and then as a choral dance with men and women joining hands to form 
a circle while around them wove the dancers.” 

* Gonz4lez Holguin defines the haylli (1, 151) as a “joyful victory-song after battle or after 
the sowing of seed.” Ludovico Bertonio, Vocabulario dela lengua aymara (Juli: Francisco del 
Canto, 1612), Segunda Parte, 126, without defining the noun lists the meanings of the corre- 
sponding verbs, hayllita and hayllitha. Quite evidently haylli was fraught with identical con- 
notations in both Quechua and Aymara. Diego de Torres Rubio, Arte de la Lengua Aymara 
(Lima: Francisco del Canto, 1616), defines hayllitha “to sing in victory”; and haylli as aquel 
canto. 

5 As far as Aymara was concerned, any song, whether decorous or risqué in text, could be 
called an haravi; or at least so Bertonio affirms when in his primera parte, p. 114, he gives it 
as translation for cancion honesta, o torpe que sea. In his segunda parte, p. 122, he defines it 
concisely as any cantar o cancion. Huayfiu, another Aymara term which survives in Peruvian 
folk music today as huayno, he defines as any danga, bayle, o sarao (or also it couid serve to 
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mean simply a friend or companion of either sex, he claims). But as early as 1586 when 
Antonio Ricardo issued the first Arte, y vocabulario en la lengua general del Peru llamada 
Quichua at Lima, the term haravi was defined in the Inca tongue as cancion, endechas ‘lament’. 
Gonzalez Holguin follows suit in his Lib. 1 at p. 145 when he defines it as a song of “absent 
loved ones.” Already, however, in 1608. its meaning was changing to include cantares deuotos 
y espirituales. Cobo spelled the word arabi[s] (1V, 232); Hipdélito Undnue writing under the 
pseudonym of Aristeo in Mercurio Peruano 17 March 1791 (p. 207), spells it without the h, and 
derives yaravi from it. 

® The mention of Mass makes this, of course, a post-Conquest cach[{iJua. (For still a third 
spelling, see Domingo de S. Thomas’s Lexicon, o Vocabulario de la lengua general del Peru 
[Valladolid: Francisco Fernandez de Cérdova, 1560], fol. 112v., who gives it as cachuay, and 
defines it as corro de bayle, o danga.) 

7 This refrain, “dear brother, dear brother” (uayayay turilla, uayayay turilla) gave Cobo 
the right to name this particular dance the Guayayturilla (IV, 230). He describes it thus: 
“Men and women paint their faces with red lead and fasten a silver or gold band from ear to 
ear above the nostrils. They play the dance-music on dried deer-skulls, the antlers serving as 
flutes. The leader starts, and the others follow with great precision.” 

* Martin de Morta, Historia del origen y genealogia real de los Reyes Incas del Pert, ed. C 
Bayle (Madrid: C. Bermejo, 1946), p. 342, mentions guacones as a dance-and-song type that 
by 1590 had become especially popular at Corpus Christi celebrations. Cobo, IV, 230, claims 
that in his day (1653) guacones were danced by men only; they masked and jumped about 
with the skin of some wild animal in their hands. 

*On the acllacuna selected by government officials during periodic visits of inspection see 
J. Alden Mason, The Ancient Civilizations of Peru (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1957), 
p. 181. 

10 Inhabitants of the northwestern quarter of the Inca world, i.e., Ecuador and the part of 
modern Peru northwest of Cuzco. 

11 Moria, p. 343, insists on the same idea. So does Joan de Santacruz Pachacuti Yamqui in 
his “Relacion de Antigiiedades deste Reyno del Piru,” Tres Relaciones de Antigitiedades 
Peruanas, ed. M. Jiménez de la Espada (Madrid: M. Tello, 1879), p. 318, when he speaks of 
the tantos cantos which cada nacion o prouincia tenian—enough to overflow the earth. 

12 Poma de Ayala decries, however, the irregular unions that resulted; and laments the 
mixing of the races as the worst catastrophe that has befallen Peru. 

138 TV, 230. 

41V, 231. 

15 Pedro de Cieza de Leén, Del Sefiorio de los Incas (Buenos Aires: Edic. “Solar,” 1943 
pp. 75-77. 

16 Garcilaso de la Vega, Commentarios Reales (Lisbon: Pedro Crasbeeck, 1609), fol. 52 
(recte 51) v., c. 2. 

‘7 Repr. in Carlos A. Romero, Los Origines del Periodismo en el Peri (Lima: Imp. Gil 
1940), pp. 14-21. 

18 por no auerse hecho otras semejantes en el Cuzco 

19 Mercurio Peruano, no. 22 (17 March 1791), p. 207, n. 9: “the elegiac songs known as 
yaravies take their name from the [hJaravi st 

20 See Ignacio de Castro, Relacién de la fundacién de la Real Audiencia del Cuzco en 1788 
(Madrid: Vda. de Ibarra, 1795), pp. 115, 172 (sinfonia), 182 (serenata), 198-199 (piezas 
Francesas, Inglesas, y Alemanas). 

21 This description cannot be verified because the yaravies to which he refers do not survive 
The earliest surviving examples are printed at pp. 37-41 in Mateo Paz Soldan’s Geografia del 
Peru, I (Paris: Lib. de Fermin Didot, 1862). Paz Sold4n claims that his three (G minor, p. 37; 
A minor, p. 38; D minor, p. 40) are all ancient: Existen aun varias tonadas antiguas mu) 
melodiosas que pueden servir para averiguar los conocimientos miisicos de los antiguos Peruanos 
His three are all slow pieces cast in irregular phrase-lengths (5 + [8 + 6] + [10 + 6]; 
7+ 8 + 8; 7 + 6 + 19). The mawkish Italian sentiment and frequent parallel thirds in the 
first, the Alberti bass in the second, and the “thirdsiness” of the third make it hard to believe 
any of them a purely indigenous composition. The same holds true of Sicramio’s yaravies with 
their European harmonic refinements. 

22. On yaravi-poetry see Literatura Inca, ed. Jorge Basadre [Biblioteca de Cultura Peruana] 
(Paris: Desclée, De Drouwer, 1938), p. 403. The yaravies in Ollantay (pp. 209, 215) are the 
best known Quechua examples. For a popular reprint of Poma de Ayala’s pair, see Luis M 
Baudizzone, Poesia, Musica y Danza Inca (Buenos Aires: Editorial Nova, 1943). 

23 Mercurio Peruano, no. 101, pp. 290-291. 

24 Toribio José del Campo y Pando enjoyed various appointments in Lima Cathedral between 
1788 and 1818, in which latter year he died. See Enrique Iturriaga, “Las Investigaciones de 
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Andrés Sas sobre la miisica de la Colonia,” El Comerico (Sunday Supplement), 5 September 
1954, p. 10, c. 5 (segunda seccidn). Also, Lima Cathedral, Acuerdos Capitulares, XV (1793- 
1808), fol. 44v. (6 Nov. 1798); XVI (1809-1816), fol. 69v. (7 Jan. 1814), fol. 70 (14, 21 Jan.), 
fol. 72 (14 Feb XVII (1817-1828), fol. 22v. (14 July 1818). At first organ repairer and 
builder, he was promoted from second to first flautist on 21 January 1814, at an annual salary 
of 150 pesos. At p. 109 of his Mercurio Peruano article he claims (in the third person) to have 
deduced the scale by geometrical means, and to have arrived at more certain rules for tempering 
the scale than Rameau’s. 

25 Though he does not identify the composer he makes it hard to believe that this yaravf was 
indeed an anonymous piece of “folk music.” 

26 Ollantay may even have been the drama to which he alludes. His comparing it with 
works by Racine and Voltaire shows how thoroughly he had succumbed to French taste 

27 Mercurio Peruano, no. 49 (19 June 1791), p. 122 

28 Instruccion para remediar, y assegurar, quanto con la diuina gracia fuera possible, que 
ninguno de los Negros, que vienen de Guinea, Angola, y otras Prouincias de aquella costa de 
Africa, carezca del sagrado Baptismo (Lima: Gerénimo de Contreras, 1628), fol. 1 

294 True and Particular Relation of the Dreadful Earthquake Which happen’d at Lima 
(London: T. Osborne, 1748), p. 48. 

80 Carlos Vega, La mitisica de un cédice colonial del siglo XVII (Buenos Aires: Imprenta de 
la Universidad, 1931), p. 11. 

81 [bid., pp. 13-14. 

2 Ibid.. pp. 9-10. His connections in Cuzco suggest that he himself was a natural. His own 
commonplace book is not the only witness to his life. See the anonymous Anales del Cuzco, 
1600 4 1750 compiled in the middle of the eighteenth century (Lima: Imp. de “E! Estado,” 
1901), pp. 168-169 (events of 1685). The compiler of these anales evidently had access to 
Zuola’s book. The incident in Urquillos to which Zuola referred was a Siamese birth on 5 April 
the annalist quotes from p. 140 of Zuola’s manuscript (which shows a picture of the twins 
The annalist (printed edition, p. 154) refers also to Buenaventura de Hotén, the same provin- 
cial who visited Cochabamba at the beginning of 1666 (p. 458 of Zuola’s MS). Vega did not 
notice the concordances of the Zuola manuscript with the Anales del Cuzco 

For a polyphonic version see J. Bal y Gay, Treinta Canciones de Lope de Vega (Madrid 
Residencia de Estudiantes, 1935), pp. 1-6 (Romance a 4 by Juan Blas de Castro 

84 Marizdpalos baja una tarde, Don Pedro a quien los crueles, Malograda fuentecilla, Porque 
tan firme os adoro 

55 A religious item developing the idea, “to thee do we cry, poor banished children of Eve,” 
Hijos de Eva takes pride of place as the earliest piece of vernacular polyphony extant by a 
colonial Peruvian composer. 

86 Vega, p. 11. 

*? Vega, p. 86, remarks: “the deterioration of p. 160 (Zuola’s MS) sensibly prejudices the 
third staff of the second voice; under such circumstances our transcription would be defective 
or guess-work.” 

88 It can hardly be a plainchant; between Dominum and Jesum Christum it jumps a seventh 
Moreover, it favors the leaps of a fourth and fifth that characterize basses in part-music 

8® Manuel Correa (d. 1653) originated in Portugal, served as maestro de capilla at Sigiienza 
and Saragossa. MS M 1262 at the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid contains a rich store of his 
secular part-songs , 

4° Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Colecciédn de Entremeses, Loas, Bailes, Jdcaras y Mojigangas, 
T. 1, Vol. 1 (Madrid: Bailly-Bailliére, 1911), p. CCLIII. For earlier versions of the coplas, 
see p. CCXIII. 


*1 For a polyphonic Marizdpalos see Francisco Guerau’s published at pp. 72-73 in Felipe 
Pedrell’s Cancionero Musical Popular Espafiol, IV (Valls: Eduardo Castells, 1922). Both Zuola’s 
monody and Guerau’s polyphonic setting (1694) hew to the same key (A minor) and gallop 
at the same gait; but the tunes are not identical 

*2 See Romances y Letras a tres voces, ed. Miguel Querol Gavald4 (Barcelona: Instituto 
Espafiol de Musicologia, 1956), pp. 16-17. 


Printed with sixteen additional lines in Agustin Dur4n’s Romancero general, II ( Biblioteca 
de Autores Espatioles, T. XVI), p. 218 (no. 1238). 

#4 The fact that the texts for all three of the romances entering the Zuola collection—-Don 
Pedro at p. 361, Malograda fuentecilla at p. 363, and Porque tan firme os adoro at p. 389— 
derive from the same printed source, Romances varios de differentes authores, nueuamente 
impresos por un curioso (Amsterdam: Ishaq Coen Faro, 1688), and that two of the chree are 
not to be found in any other printed source, may mean that a copy fell into his hands and that 
he added music to his favorites. 
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45 Luis Vélez de Guevara (d. 1645) made this the culminating episode in his dramatic 
masterpiece, Reinar después de morir. 

46 On aboriginal Chilean instruments see Eugenio Pereira Salas, Los Origenes del Arte Musical 
en Chile (Santiago: Imp. Universitaria, 1941), ch. 1. 

47 The zapateo had been popular in the peninsula a century earlier. See Cervantes, Segunda 
parte del ingenioso cavallero Don Quixote (Madrid: Juan dela Cuesta, 1615), fol. 239v. 

48 Translated in A Voyage to the South-Sea (London: Jonah Bowyer, 1717) 

49 Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, Actas de la Cuarta Reunidn (Madrid: Imp. 
de Fortanet, 1883), pp. LXI-LXXX. These were the first pieces to be printed from movable 
type in Spain (por primera vez en Espana, con caracteres tipograficos, p. LXXXIII). 

50 Neither Manuel Ballesteros Gaibrois in “Un manuscrito colonial del siglo XVIII,” Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes, nouv. sér., XX VII, 145-173, nor Jesis Dominguez Bordona in 
Trujillo del Pert a fines del siglo XVIII (Madrid: C. Bermejo, 1936) pays the music any mind. 
They do take note of the texts. 

51 Rubén Vargas Ugarte, Folklore Musical del Siglo XVIII (Lima: Empresa Grafica Scheuch, 
1946 [Universidad Catdélica del Peri: Instituto de Investigaciones Artisticas]); José Manuel 
Pérez Ayala, Baltasar Jaime Martinez Compafion y Bujanda (1737-1797) (Bogota: Imprenta 
Nacional, 1955), pp. 247-251. 

52 There are two songs on fol. E 191; Pérez Ayala prints them as one. Vargas Ugarte 
rearranges the order, but does at least give facsimiles of the music. 

58 Pérez Ayala, pp. 86-93. 

54 Trujillo Cathedral, Actas Capitulares, VII (1777-1786), fol. 67; XI (1814-1839), fol. 163v. 

55 Trujillo Cathedral, Actas Capitulares, VII, fols. 125v. and 127. 

56 Ibid., fol. 137 

57 [bid., fol. 100 

58 Actas Capitulares, VIII (1786-1796), fol. 160v. He had resided at Piura, Lambayeque, and 
Cajamarca (three months in each) explicando diariamente las lecciones . . . de Canto llano 
a sus seminaristas hasta que dexo establecida su disciplina . . . 

*” Negro dialect songs or songs depicting Negroes were nothing new in Peru; at Cuzco a Villan- 
cico de Negro, para Navidad a 4 voces survives in the San Antonio Abad Seminary Library (along 
with notice of a pascualillo for Christmas a 5, El Negro). See R. Vargas Ugarte, “Un archivo 
de misica colonial en la ciudad del Cuzco,’ Mar del Sur, March-April 1953 (Afio V, No. 26), 
pp. 3, 7 

69 See Carrera’s preface Al lector for an explanation of the difficulties. He turned letters 
upside down and combined vowels to obtain new written characters. 

®1 See especially “Los Diversos Tonos Pentafénicos,” pp. 20-21. 

82 Folklore Musical del Siglo XVIII, p. 5. 

63 In his Al lector Carrera alludes to his great-grandfather, Pedro Goncalez, the conquistador 
who began the hispanicizing process. After the famous earthquake at Trujillo on 14 February 
1619, the cathedral chapter for a time even moved to Lambayeque, the most “civilized” place 
in the province outside Trujillo. See Actas Capitulares, I (1616-1628), fol. 33. 

64 This spelling along with others in the staff-notated part suggests that the second half was 
copied anew by some French émigré. Certainly tablature had long been known and practiced in 
Peri. At p. 365 (not 369) of his commonplace book Zuola lists, for instance, the various guitar- 
positions that Gaspar Sanz had given as the Abecedario Italiano, in each writing out the musical 
notes that the letter-position implied. In addition, he gave eight other letter-positions not men- 
tioned by Sanz—Q,.R,S.T,V,X,Y,Z 

65 Luis Missén (d. Madrid, 1766) reputedly originated the genre musical picture known as 
the tonadilla. For biographical data and stylistic appreciation see José Subir4, La Tonadilla 
escénica (Barcelona: Editorial Labor, 1933), pp. 106, 111-114. Subir4 discovered various 
Missén trio sonatas (flute, viola, continuo) in the Duke of Alva’s library 
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MORRIS E. OPLER 


Myth and Practice in Jicarilla 


Apache Eschatology 


HIS paper describes, for the first time in anthropological literature, the 
attitudes and behavioral responses to death among the Jicarilla Apache of the 
Southwest.’ In presenting these data there are a number of purposes to be served 
In monographs or special papers the eschatology of most of the Apachean-speaking 
peoples has already been described. With this paper and one on the Kiowa Apache 
which is in process, the series will be complete, and the way will be open for a 
comparative analysis which may clarify points concerning the relationship of these 
tribes.* Secondly, these materials are intended to show the complexity and inter- 
penetration of response to a culturally significant event. The Jicarilla reaction to 
death involves their mythology, cosmology, social organization, economy, relations 
to natural phenomena, and ritual; and throughout all these aspects of culture as 
they are touched by death, consistent and unifying ideas and symbols appear. Such 
a related and patterned cluster of components or associated body of ideas, symbols, 
artifacts, and behavior set into motion by some significant occurrence I have 


called an assemblage.* 


This paper attempts to call attention to the details and 
character of the Jicarilla death assemblage. Finally, this treatment strives to show 
how analyses of assemblages lead to the consideration of important affirmations or 


organizing principles of the culture. 


Tue JicartLta DeatH ASSEMBLAGE 


In their account of the origin of man and his customs the Jicarilla Apache describe 
how that great supernatural who was in command in the underworld, Black Ads’tn 
in creating man after his own image, sent Whirlwind into the figure he had traced 
on the ground and rendered it animate. The whorls at the fingertips are evidence of 
the path Whirlwind took into the body.‘ This animating principle or “breath” (ih 
seeks to remain as long as possible in each human being. During this formative 
period of man’s existence, another important supernatural, White Adscin, who took 
command after mankind had ascended to this world, was inclined to grant man 
immortality, but Coyote, Raven, and Turkey Vulture interfered and man’s life 
span was curtailed.® As a result the “breath” or aspect of the life principle which 
symbolizes action, vigor, and growth is opposed by evil forces of all kinds such 
as sickness, misfortune, and witchcraft, summed up in the word cda.® Finally the 
accumulations of evil take their toll and the “breath” is forced from the body. Its 
route of exit is the soles of the feet, as the whorls there indicate. Life and the 
maintenance of life is thus conceived as a struggle between a vital principle that 
animates the body and the hostile forces which oppose this. To exist is to strive and 
contest. To reach old age is a major accomplishment, made possible by holding 
evil and menacing forces at bay for a gratifying long period. 

When the “breath” or shade leaves the body, it does not travel alone. The 
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breaths or shades of dead relatives know of acute sickness or danger and come to 
counsel and guide the ailing. The fact that the very sick talk and motion to 
persons who cannot be seen is considered proof that ancestral shades are at the 
side of the dying. The convulsive swallowing during death throes is given as 
evidence that relatives, returned from the afterworld, have brought food to sustain 
the dying person on his journey to the land of the dead. 

According to Jicarilla doctrine, as soon as the shade leaves the body as a 
whirlwind from the bottoms of the feet, it starts out with the relatives who have 
come for it on a four-day journey to the north. It finally comes to the brink of 
a steep incline at the north end of the world. There a wild plum tree is standing, 
and the relatives offer fruit from it to their dying kin. If he chooses to taste the 
fruit, and he is represented as having a choice, he slides down the slippery slope to 
the underword (ngod). After that his shade may not retrace its steps and re-enter 
and revitalize the body. It is this last swallowing for which the living relatives 
watch. If the traveler declines the food he may not enter the afterworld but 
returns to his body and recovers from his illness. Those who have been close to 
death but who have not made the fatal choice and have recovered sometimes 
describe the journey to the north after their recovery and in this way acquaint 
the living with the details that are recounted here. 

If a person has been a witch, one who used supernatural power for evil ends, 
it will be the shades of witches that will lead him on the northern journey: if he 
has been a person of good will in life, shades of the virtuous will guide him 
instead. The afterworld or underworld is divided by a tall sheet of rock which 
reaches to the sky into north and south halves. The north side is the abode of 
the shades of witches. There is fruit in the place but it cannot be secured. Conditions 
are designed to tantalize and thwart the inhabitants. It is an area of continuous 
night, want, unhappiness, and cold. The only other plants besides the unobtainable 
fruit are those which are poisonous and inedible. The only food available is the 
lizard.? The only animals present are the dangerous and evil ones. The snake, the 
bear,’ the coyote, and stinging and poisonous insects continually harry the people 
and allow them no rest or enjoyment. There is fire but it gives no warmth. The 
denizens of the section attempt to play games such as the hoop and pole and the 
stave games but derive no enjoyment from them, soon tire of them, and never 
complete a game. From the south side they hear shouting, singing, laughter, and 
the beating of drums, and they know that dancing is in progress. With flint knives 
they try to chip away a hole through the stone dividing wall so that they can see 
what is going on. When they nearly have a hole excavated, day dawns for those 
on the south side who have been dancing and enjoying themselves throughout the 
night. They stop to rest. Those on the north side are disappointed, for all the 
sounds of celebration cease. They halt their labors, thinking they will resume and 
quickly finish later on. But by the time the inhabitants of the south side are ready 
to dance again the rock has closed up solidly. Each night those of the north side 
attempt to breach the stone wall, and each time their efforts come to nothing. 

On the south side of the barrier live the shades of those who have not been 
witches during their earthly existence. They enjoy themselves continually with 
dancing and games as those of the north side well know.® The sweet-singing birds 


are all around them. The gentle deer and buffalo are there (the ferocious and 


dangerous buffaloes are on the north side). These people live in a dream-like 
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state, just as the people lived in the underworld before the emergence.’® They 
have night and day, made possible by a sun separate from the one which illuminates 
the earth above. The plants of the south side are medicinally beneficial or edible 
The inhabitants of the south side hunt and carry on the activities they most enjoyed 
on earth, but they do not suffer the infirmities of age or die again. Those who are 
already adult at death stay the way they are in appearance. Those who die in 
childhood grow up to be young men and women and remain that way. Those 
who are very old at death retain the appearance of old age, but they are vigorous 
and able to accomplish anything a younger person can do. There is no weakness or 
debility on this side of the rock wall."! 

The breath or shade of man is destined for the underworld. “The breath never 
comes back unless it doesn’t eat the fruit and has another chance to live in the 
body. And it might come back to guide a relative to the land of the dead, but 
then it may not stay,” explained a Jicarilla. But there is a less ethereal aspect 
of existence which persists after death and causes great anxiety, the ggfgt. To 
differentiate the ggkgf from the “breath,” shade or spirit, we may call it the ghost 
An informant has described this more earthbound component of life and afterlife 


in these words. 


A person has only one life, and at death it leaves his body through his foot 
But there is something else, the ghost, which is always fighting for possession of 
his body. It is this that everyone has. At death it takes possession of the body 
and stays around the place of death and the place where the dead man used to walk 
for four days. During this time it can make people sick if they have no help. It 
is this which takes care of the corpse at death. During life everyone has a ghost 
The breath is what makes us walk around. It is part of our life. But there is 
this other part too. The matter that comes from the body, such as the mucous from 
the nose or the marrow in the bones, is alive too. This is the material part of 
your life, you might say, and the breath, the spiritual. At death the breath travels 
for four days to the land of the dead. The ghost, the other part of the life principle 
stays around the place of death for four days 

At death the ghost comes out. It is walking around in there where the corpse 
is being prepared for burial. It follows you when you take the body for burial 
It tries to return to the place where the man used to walk around before he died 
That is why the lines are drawn, cutting off the grave from the home at the return 
of the burial party. It stays around the grave. That is why it is dangerous to 
go around a grave at any time. The ghost can scare people. People don’t see it 
It makes a noise, scares them, and makes them. ill.'* The goods that are put on 
the grave are not for use in the underworld. They are put there for the ghost 
to use. The possessions which are left at the grave are really for the use of the 
ghost so it will not bother people and frighten them. They say that if a man 
retains the possessions of his dead relatives, the ghost will come back and bother 
him all the time because he has not given the ghost what it needs. When a dead 
person comes to bother the living, it is his ghost that does it. This world, where 
there is death, is the world where the ghosts stay. They live right on earth. They 
go together. They need possessions. That is why they bother you if you keep their 
personal possessions. They hunt and live like other people do but you can’t see 
them.4 


It is evident that the ghost is much more concerned with earthly possessions, 
attachments, experiences, and satisfactions than the shade. It apparently resents 
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its banishment from the ranks of the living and therefore becomes a striving, 
unfulfilled, and malignant force. It is only the ghosts of those who die in infancy 
and those whe die in old age after a full life that hold no terror for the living. 
The ghost of a baby remains four days in the vicinity of its grave and then 
disappears into thin air. never to return. It has not yet had the sensations and 
experiences which would attach it to the earthly scene. The very old are past 
striving, desire, contention. Their ghosts remain but are harmless. 

There is some difference of opinion among informants as to whether all ghosts 
are malevolent and dangerous. Some say that it is only the ghosts of witches that 
are really to be feared, but it is obvious that no ghost experience is relished. After 
all it is difficult to be absolutely certain that someone who has died was not a witch in 
life. Consequently, graves and any associations or behavior which might “draw” a 
ghost are avoided, regardless of the identity of the deceased person. 

Ghosts are capable of moving about as shadowy forms invisible to the eyes of the 
living, or they may assume the forms of coyotes. Again there are differences of 
opinion about details. Some assert that only the ghosts of witches turn into coyotes; 
others believe that all or most of the ghosts of Jicarilla become coyotes. Not all 
coyotes are ghosts, but since the ghost coyote cannot be distinguished from the mere 
animal at a glance, the presence or sight of a coyote is anything but welcome. 
Mention has already been made of the unsavory place which coyote holds in 
Jicarilla myth and belief. A tale which associates coyote with death and the ghost 


but which suggests that coyotes and ghosts are not always unfriendly is the following: 


One man got into a fight with the Mexicans around Abiquiu. He killed a Mexi- 
can. The Mexicans followed him and beat him up and left him for dead. But he was 
not dead. though he was badly hurt, and he managed to get up after a while and 
stagger along. He grew weak, however, fell down half-dead in some bushes. While 
he was lying there he sensed that someone was near him. Without turning to see, 
he knew who it was. It was the chost of an old friend who had died. Then he heard 
a voice and it was the voice of his friend just as he had heard it in life. The voice 
told him, “You will not die.” 

He turned around now and saw a coyote sitting close to him. The coyote ran 
away. The man was saved. He regained streneth and made his way back to his peo- 


ple and told what had happened to him. From stories like this the Jicarilla Apache 
know that the coyote is the ghost of the dead 


The relationship between the ghost and coyote and the indestructibility of the 
coyote which is really a ghost in animal guise are discussed by a middle-aged 
Jicarilla man in these words: 


Not all coyotes are ghosts. Some are animals. You can’t tell by just looking at 
them. It is the same with owls and other animals. Some owls are ghosts of Utes, 
some are not. 

The change to the animal does not occur for four days, for during these four 
days a person might come back to life. The “breath” is traveling to the place where 
the wild plum is to be offered and the ghost stays around the place of the grave and 
the spot where the man used to roam in life. That is why it is best to keep away 
from the graves. If one discovers that he is about to camp or sleep near a grave, he 
moves away at once. If the fruit is eaten and the person will not come to life again, 
the ghost takes the form of the animal. The ghost does not go into a coyote which is 
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already alive, but a coyote is created out of the ghost. It is a new one that never 
existed before, for it is really a ghost. Even though the coyote which is a ghost is 
shot and is supposedly killed, it does not perish. They say that the blood from this 
animal that is killed and the fur turn into another coyote which is really the form 
of this same ghost. 


The fear that coyote inspires and the tendency to see human characteristics in this 
animal are evidenced in another account: 


All are afraid of the body of the coyote. We have no use for it. If you sit at a 
place where Coyote has been, your hand will double up. We are all afraid of it, 
even of the hair and skin. When you go out and breathe and smell a coyote you 
go around in a circle. The water drips from your mouth as though you were a dog. 
Your eyes get all red. We don’t kill coyotes around the camp. But you white people 
are different. It’s all right for you. If anyone gets sick like this from the coyote a 
man who knows coyote songs will come and drive the sickness away. He has some 
kind of plant that he burns and makes the patient inhale and he sings and drives 
away that sickness. 

A few years ago I saw a coyote with a short tail and no fur. Some men tried to 
hit him with a stick. Then the men got scared and one man dropped the stick; it 
fell out of his hand. A second man tried to hit it but the stick fell from his hand too. 
I tried to do it but my hand went down to my side and the stick fell from it. I had 
picked up a big stick. About six of us tried but we were all scared. The coyote ran 
to a place where trees had fallen across each other. We tried to hit him with rocks 
and drive him from the corner where he was hiding, but we couldn’t for a long time 
Finally an old man did hit him in the back of the head. Then we ran up with sticks 
and killed him. It had no fur, this coyote, it was all smooth. And the tail was short, 
half of what it should have been. He was just like a man. He had no fur, not even 
on his ears. 


It was mentioned above that almost all Jicarilla ghosts become coyotes if they turn 
to animal form. The exceptions are the ghosts of those who “marry” or have sexual 
relations with members of other tribes. The Jicarilla associate neighboring tribes with 


various birds and animals and believe that the ghosts of those belonging to a par- 
ticular group turn, at death, to the condign form. The Navaho are the Mountain 
Lion People, the Ute the Owl People, the Pueblo the Prairie Dog People, the 
Mescalero the Wolf People, the Mexicans the Burro People, and the Americans the 
Mule People.'* The conception of some of its involvements are explained by an 
informant thus: 


Jicarilla Apaches turn to coyotes after death—that is, their ghosts do. This 
happens unless they marry a person from another tribe. In that case what the 
ghost turns into depends on what people their wives or husbands come from. If a 
Jicarilla man marries a Pueblo woman, his ghost will turn into a prairie-dog at death. 
If a Jicarilla woman marries a Pueblo man, it will be the same way—her ghost will 
change to a prairie-dog. ‘They say that an Apache who marries a Navaho will turn to 
a mountain-lion at death. A person who marries a Mescalero turns to a wolf at 
death. If a Jicarilla Apache marries a white man or woman, he or she will become 
a mule at death. If a Jicarilla marries a Mexican, he will become a burro at death 
The white people turn to mules at death and the Mexicans tusn to burros. 

If a person marries a member of another tribe, the ghost sometimes goes into that 
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bird or animal before he dies. For example, if A married a Ute way up at Ignacio 
and came back down here, the owl would come too. His ghost would already be in 
that bird. The bird would say, “Hoo,hoo,hoo. I’m A,” and the people would say, 
“I guess A married some Ute up there.” The bird could not do any harm unless A 
dies. It can just call before that. It would not kill A to have his ghost in that bird. 
As long as the “breath” is in his body he would remain alive. 


A distinction is made between the ordinary owl and the owl which is the ghost 
of a Ute or the ghost of a Jicarilla who has married a Ute: 

The Utes are said to be the owl people. Long ago, when the people were going 
around the world, one woman did not wish to take care of her child any longer. 
She threw him away. But the owls came, found the child and took him home. He 
grew up with the owls. Later on he started out to find his own people. But he had 
no way of knowing who they were and he failed to locate them. He married and had 
descendants. These are the Utes of today. So, when any Jicarilla Apache marries a 
Ute, they say that the owl speaks and one can hear its words. That owl is the one 
who has married the Ute, for some part of that Apache turns to owl when he 
marries a Ute. That owl is telling who he is. “I am so and so,” he says, mentioning 
the name of the Apache who married the Ute. And any Apache who marries a Ute 
will become an ow! after his death. 

We do scare children with the owl, but not because they are the ghosts of dead 
people coming back to do harm. We do not believe that. It is because owl used to 
be a monster when the earth was young and frightened people to death and carried 
them off in his basket. The children know these stories about owl. So when their 
mother dies and they cry for her, we tell them, “You must stop crying. Owl has 
carried your mother off and will come back and carry you off too if he hears you.” 
This quiets them. 


The owl is represented as a monster of the Origin Myth so destructive that it had 
to be fought and vanquished by the culture hero. Its very name has become a 
synonym of death. Through associations with the Utes the owl is linked with 
exogamic marriage, ghosts, and death, as we have seen. But in addition to this, the 
owl is classified, because of its nocturnal habits, with night and darkness, elements 
which act as a screen for the ghost: 


They say that the owl belongs to the ghosts. The living people have the birds 
of the day and the animals that go around by day for themselves. The ghosts have 
“dogs” and birds too. Their “dogs” and birds and animals are the ones of the night. 
The owl is a bird of the ghosts, and all things that prowl around at night, like the 
coyote, belong to the ghosts. The very old people will not whistle at night. They say, 
“The ow] whistles at night. Do not make yourself like an owl.” When the old people 
hear a young person whistle at night they say, “Do not make yourself a Mexican or 
a white man.” And that’s why they don’t want children to carry around the feathers 
of night birds. It’s a very dangerous thing to do. The ghost birds are nighthawk, 
poorwill, and the elf owl.’ 


As a result of the connection of owl with darkness and ghosts, supernatural power 
derived from it or other creatures of the night are particularly efficacious in dealing 
with cases of ghost sickness. “If a person has a vision experience with the owl and 
obtains power and a ceremony, he can use it on behalf of those sick from ghosts. The 
power of any of these night things can be used against ghost sickness.” 
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In fact, anything which has to do with darkness, or even shadows which suggest 
darkness, gives rise to anxiety. “We do not like anyone to make hand shadows on 
the tent wall. We say it is like telling a ghost to come.” The shadows of birds flying 
overhead, particularly birds of evil omen such as the turkey buzzard and the raven, 
are viewed with apprehension. Anyone upon whom such a shadow falls is in danger 
of sickness and death unless ceremonial measures are taken. Children particularly 
are warned against this danger and against touching the feathers of “night birds.” 
A man who is playing the hoop and pole game does not allow anyone to step upon 
his shadow. 

With these background concepts of the “breath,” the ghost, and the polluting 
beings and symbols related to ghosts in mind, let us now turn to the practices which 
follow a death. The moment of death and the events that follow have been described 
in these terms: 


When a person is very sick, the dead relatives come to him. They give him food 
and anyone can see a sick person swallowing it, though the food and those who 
offer it cannot be seen. The dead relatives bring food for the journey. These relatives 
come to get and guide the dying because they love them. It is not like scaring or 
injuring them. You can tell when these relatives have come to get the sick one often, 
for the sick one who is going to die motions to them and talks to people you cannot 
see. The journey starts as soon as the breath has left the foot. When a man is dying 
and relatives come to get him, if he is a witch, those on the witchcraft side come for 
him. If he has been a good man on earth, those from the other side come for him. 
No special number of relatives come to get him. It is up to the dead people. Both 
those who are witches and those who are good eat of the wild plum before they go 
down. The one who is dying chooses whether or not he wants to eat the fruit. It is 
up to him. The place beneath is not the same place from which the people emerged 
in the beginning. The two old people of the emergence story who said that the peo- 
ple would return to them are there though. 

When a person dies he is buried the same day. If he dies in the night they wait 
until the daytime for the burial. Burial can take place in the night if it is moonlight 
Usually it is too dark though. 

The close relatives, as soon as someone dies, cry and wail and cut their hair or 
let it hang down. If a man dies, his children who love him well will cut their hair. 
His wife will do so. His father and mother would too. His brothers and sisters do if 
they feel grief strongly. If a man’s cross-cousin gets sick and dies, he will cut his hair. 
But if this cross-cousin gets killed by the enemy, his relative won't cut his hair. He’ll 
run among the enemy instead and try to kill them in revenge or sacrifice his own 
life."* Nieces and nephews wouldn't have to cut the hair for uncles and aunts, though 
they could if they wished to. A grandfather and grandmother would cut the hair in 
mourning for a grandchild, for they love their grandchildren. The grandchildren do 
not do it for the grandparents. They are sorry, all right; but those grandparents are 
just like ripe fruit, ready to fall, and therefore it is not done, for their deaths are not 
untimely.’* A flint knife was used to cut the hair for mourning in the old days. 
Instead of cutting the hair for mourning they sometimes divided the hair on each 
side into two strands and twisted the strands together, tying them at the end. It 
makes the hair look like a rope. Not only wives and husbands did it for each other, 
but it would be done for all close relatives. You could do it for father, mother, sister, 
brother, nephew, or niece, if you cared for them. It is a sign of grief. Men and 
women both do it. It could be done for relatives-in-law too. If your wife's sister died, 
for instance, you might fix your hair this way. Others let the hair hang loose as a 
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sign of grief and to show they are sorry. Often, when an old woman becomes a 
widow, she lets her hair hang down all over as a sign of mourning. The mourners 
do not paint their faces until the purification rite. 

At death, old people, relatives, wash the body. The ones who prepare the body, 
before they do it, put on old clothes. They go out dressed in these to bury the dead 
too. These clothes are to be thrown away. Old people attend to all this because they 
have passed their young years. The young are not supposed to touch dead bodies. 
They get sick from it and die themselves. The old people are tough; they are 
hardened to these things and won’t get sick from it. Any relative can help in the 
preparation of the body and the burial of any other relative as long as he is not too 
young or not too old and feeble. 

In washing the body they just use water. They wash it in order to wash off the 
medicine, especially if a ceremony has been performed over the dead person before 
he died. Medicine shouldn’t go into a grave with a person. It is supposed to be on 
top of the earth for mankind’s good, not to be buried. The hair is washed too. 

After the body is washed, they dress it in the best clothes. The same people who 
washed it do this. After the body is dressed the face of the dead person is painted 
with red ochre. No grease is mixed with it. They do not put grease on because it is 
going to dry. They put the grease on to make it shine in life just as you put linseed 
oil in house paint. But there is no need to do it in death. They also paint the hands 
and the wrists of the dead person red on both sides. They do it so that when the 
dead person gets to the land of the dead he will be painted well and will look well. 
Those down there will know that he who is coming to meet them has relatives who 
think a great deal of him and love him and have fixed him up well, and they will 
be glad. Otherwise they would know that the relatives of this man were no good 
and thought little of him. If the painting is done nicely it will be easier for the living 
to forget the dead, for the dead will not approach them and bother them. The 
painting is done to the bodies of both men and women and even little children. The 
preparation and burial of children and grown people are the same. They do not 
put pollen or specular iron ore on the faces of the dead. These things stand for life. 

The same elderly relatives who have washed and dressed and painted the body 
take it for burial. They tie the dead person over a horse. The horse has a saddle on. 
It is the dead person’s horse that they use. Two or four people go to bury the dead. 
Sometimes four men, sometimes two men, sometimes men and women go. The 
number in the burial party is not limited to four, but more than that rarely go. They 
have a blanket around the body. They bring the personal property of the dead person 
to put in the grave or by it. 

When the corpse is being taken for burial, those whom the burial party pass have 
to turn away and look away. The people in the camps cry and wail for the one going 
past. If they don’t it will make the relatives of the dead feel badly. 

They bury the body in a crevice in the rocks in the hills or mountains. They 
throw the body in there and cover it with sticks and rocks. This was the only type 
of burial. It was the same for men, women, and children. The utensils of a woman, 


if taken to the grave, are thrown in on top. Some break, some do not. Some are put 


in the grave whole. The utensils of a woman are broken or burned if not taken to 
the grave. A mother wouldn’t want the utensils of her daughter around; she would 
hate to see them. She would say, ““My daughter was worth more than these things.” 

At the grave they sometimes, if the family had plenty of horses, killed the horse 
on which the body had been carried. They shot it with arrows."* 

Before they leave, the members of the burial party brush themselves off with 
juniper branches and leave the branches on the grave. They put them on as a cross. 
It is only when the dead person was very old that this is not done. 
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On the return, the burial party should not come home the same way it went. They 
shouldn’t make a circle either, they just come home some other way. This is because 
they are not supposed to walk in the trail or track of the dead. A person could get 
sick from crossing the trail of the dead. And they are not supposed to look back 
when they leave the place of burial. 

While the funeral party is gone, the people back home are getting ready to move 
the encampment. As soon as they get home one of the burial party takes four small 
pieces of mountain mahogany, about five inches long, and makes four lines on the 
ground, cutting off the camp from the grave of the dead. Then that dead person 
cannot cross the line and come to bother the living. The sticks are just thrown aside 
after this. When the burial party returns, the clothes they wore are thrown into the 
river so they will be washed down and all sorrow with them. Other close relatives 
who are mourning have put on old clothes of uncolored buckskin. They do not have 
gaily decorated clothes. But the clothes these mourners wear are not thrown away 
because they will be touched in the ceremony with red paint and pollen and will be 
brought back to the good side again. Then they will be all right to use as before. 

After the return of the burial party the tipi in which the dead person died is 
burned. They do not destroy all the horses the dead person had. They killed only 
the one horse which carried him to the grave. The bow and arrows, all the possessions 


of the dead person are supposed to be thrown away. The shield is buried with the 


body. It is all right to keep what a dead person has given you if he didn’t handle or 
use it a lot. But anything in camp that was handled a lot or used a great deal by 
someone who has died, even if it did not belong to him, is destroyed. They say it 
belongs to the dead person anyway.’ 

They never bury any ceremonial things. If a man dies who has ceremonial pos- 
sessions, they hang them on a young tree. They say that those things belong to the 
supernatural power and as they go to pieces they say the power is taking them 
back.”° 

They move camp. They always move to the east. That is because when they 
started from the place of emergence after coming up, they went to the east. It is 
just as if they are starting off again. They go to the other side of the hill, out of sight 
of the old camp. That is enough. 

After they move camp over to the other side they call in some old man who 
knows some ceremony and they chase the ghost away, just as though they were 

us 


brushing it away. They get a man who knows songs against evil thing idn). A 


witch, if his family does not hire a man to chase the ghost away, comes back and 
scares his own family. That’s why they do it. This is done just for one night. And 
they burn “big leaf” and “ghost medicine” and smoke the whole dwelling.?' If they 
don’t do that they might become afraid. You know that sometimes they wake up 
and just start to cry. They have dreams that scare them. 


Talking or laughing in sleep is nothing to be afraid of or to get sick from if it is 
not connected with ghosts. But if you dream about the ghost in a certain way and it 
scares you or makes you cry, it is serious. Then they have this ceremony called “to 
chase away from” in which all the bad things are driven away, and you are brought 
back to your former state. 

If you dream of a dead person it is not necessarily bad. It is not bad if you dream 
that he is around and is not doing anything against you. That is just remembering 
him and is good. But if in a dream your relative comes back looking as he used to 
in life and offers you something to eat, or fights with you, or walks with you into 
water or into fire, it is bad. All these things are very dangerous. If one of these 
happens it means you are in danger of death. If you dream that a relative who has 
died returns and leads you and you follow him, that means you are going to get sick 
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and die. You haven't long to live then. If he leads you to the fire, you’re going to get 
sick. If he leads you to the water, you’re going to die. The fire stands for sickness 
because sickness always burns, like a fever.2? And water stands for death because it 
means that you are not going to drink any more. If in your dream you walk right 
into the water, it is just like defecating in it or urinating in it. If you dream of a 
coyote, that is bad too. And if you dream of the owl, nighthawk, or any of those 
night things, it is bad. If a man walks in his sleep and dies shortly afterward, the 
next day for instance, they say, ““The ghost came for him the day before he died and 
walked him around.” To dream of teeth coming out means that a close relative of 
yours will die. 

The ghost, the coyote, and the birds and animals of the night are all connected. 
But not all sickness from coyote and birds of the night such as owl is caused by 
ghosts. Some sickness is natural. You might just kill yourself from eating too much. 
But some sickness can come from witches or from the coyote. Coyote sickness shows 
itself by fainting. You might just fall over. And another way it works is to paralyze 
you and make your limbs twisted. It often stops your speech and makes it so you 
can’t speak. This is called “coyote witchcraft.” When you become ill from being 
frightened by things of the night, such as owl, that is called “darkness sickness.” 

Ghost sickness affects the heart first. The heart runs the whole body. When you are 
frightened the heart beats quickly and irregularly. It is just as though cold water was 
thrown on the heart. Ghosts do not usually bother a person. It is just when you have 
done something bad, when you have done something against them and have exposed 
yourself that they get after you. Then they have their chance. It’s just like gaining 
protection from cold. If you have many clothes on it can’t hurt you. If you have 
just a few clothes on, it can get after you and freeze you. The ghost of just anyone 
wouldn’t frighten a person, but that of a witch would. If I am all right and am no 
witch, my ghost wouldn’t scare a person. But the ghost of a witch always takes the 
form of a coyote and frightens people. It does this because a coyote is a mean animal. 
Not all coyotes are ghosts of dead witches, but some of them are. You can’t tell just 
by looking at them. Some are natural. 

For ghost sickness you do not necessarily have to hire someone who knows about 
the things of the night, though this is usually done. You just get someone who knows 
power in a good way. A man who has a ceremony and power from Morning Star, 
for instance, might help you. Sometimes they can cure you, sometimes not. But 
usually they sing ceremonial songs of the coyote and night beings when a person 
has ghost sickness. We do not say that a man has power from coyote or from owl or 
from the night monsters. We say “he knows the songs” of them. Perhaps a witch 
might get power from them, but good people are all against them. If a man is ill 
from ghost, someone is hired who knows songs against all these night things. He 
comes and sings a song for each of them. When he has mentioned all of them he 
says, “Now we have sung of all these such as coyote and owl who make people sick 
at night. Now let us sing life songs.”’ And then he sings of pollen and the good things 
and makes everything whole and well. 

They do not have to stop another kind of ceremony if death occurs in the neigh- 
borhocd. If the ceremony has not yet started, they would delay it out of respect for 
the dead. Last summer S __ ad started a girl’s puberty ceremony and the next day a 
death occurred. He could not stop it, for it was a “long life” ceremony”* and had to 
go on. 

If a person is afraid right after a death and burial, he takes the fire poker, marks 
it in four places with bands of ashes, puts it by his pillow and leaves it there all night. 
The fire poker is good for this because it is used in the ashes. If you are afraid that 
the ghost will come back you put a dot of ashes on the forehead too.24 Ashes are 
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used to keep ghosts away because ghosts live in the ashes of fires. When they are 
bothering you, if you provide ashes, they stay there. Sickness, ghosts, and harmful 
things live in ashes. They are where you throw the ashes. Ghosts won’t touch you 
if you have a dot of ash on you because they know it is your ash and you haven't 
thrown it away yet. The children are taught not to spread the ashes all over but to 
keep them in a pile. Children are not allowed to play with ashes. Also, at this time, 
mountain tobacco is taken and sprinkled clockwise around the edge of the tipi. They 
make a complete circle of it. Then the ghost will stay away; it can’t cross this 
Tobacco is used against the ghost because smoke comes from it. The ghost can’t 
stand it. It’s just like when your house is burning, you cannot stand the smoke, for 
it chokes you. 

One must not call the name of the person who is dead. That person is buried 
and covered with dirt. When you mention his name it is just as though you were 
digging him out again, just as though you scraped the dirt away with your hand 
It doesn’t matter how long ago the person died or whether or not his relatives are 
around, you can’t mention his name. If you do he may come back to bother you. 
When my younger brother died, the people did not want to mention his name. So 
they referred to him through me or my father. That is what is done to avoid calling 
a dead person’s name. You call him through his relative. They said: “The one who 
used to be C’s younger brother.” Or they said, ““The one who used to be J's youngest 
son.” Also polite form has to be used when speaking of any dead relative. It is not 
necessary when speaking of any dead person but just when speaking of dead 
relatives.*® 

The Jicarilla don’t want to talk about dead people and they don’t want to talk 
about death either. They try to get around it. They say, “Owl carried him away in 


his basket.” That is another way of saying, “He is dead.” In the old days Owl was 
a monster and went around with his basket. Whomever he caught he put in his 
basket and anyone who was put in his basket was carried home and eaten. It was 
sure death to be caught by this monster. 


The account which has been giyen summarizes the behavior patterns and attitudes 
which are associated with death and burial. It is obvious from the many precautions 
that are taken and the many ritual defenses which are invoked, that contact with the 
dead or involvement in any way with the affairs of the recently deceased are a 
source of pollution and danger. When a close relative dies, involvement through 
various responsibilities and mourning practices is almost automatic, and the con- 
tamination which results from this confrontation of death must be dispelled by a 
purification rite. The mythological and psychological setting for this ritual and its 
details have been given in these words: 


The close relatives, those who are mourning for the dead person, do not go to 
feasts or dances. They just stay around their camp all the time. They wear their hair 
unbraided, hanging loose. They wear very scanty clothing. They do not stay in a 
good tipi but in a rude shade or a round brush hut. 

The children are not allowed to go out and play with other children. They are 
supposed to stay home and by themselves until they are forgiven, until the pollen 
comes back and their faces are painted in that ceremony that follows a death. After 
the painting takes place it is all right for that family to build a good home again and 
go around. But until then the whole family must stay by themselves, must not touch 
others or eat with others, and must not attend a ceremony of others. 

The next new moon after the death they are going to have the ceremony at which 
the faces are painted. The painting means that they are going to be redeemed. When 
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the face is painted, pollen and specular iron ore are used, because we look upon them 
as growing things. 

This ceremony is carried out to win back these people from death and from all 
evil things. One-Who-Wins was a gambler who had great power. He won everything 
from all people. All who played against him lost at every game. Then he would take 
their children, their relatives, anyone he wanted. They all belonged to him. Upon 
these people whom he owned he put the blight of starvation. All who belonged to 
him had a hard time. He had many servants and they had to wait on him and do 
what he wanted. Then Killer-of-Enemies came and played against him on behalf of 
the People, and Killer-of-Enemies won back and freed the people. Before this One- 
Who-Wins was just like He-Holds-in-the-Water at Taos. He could draw the people 
to him.”® 

Sut after Killer-of-Enemies played the people were saved. That is why they put 
pollen on the head and red ochre and specular iron ore on the face. These things are 
on the side of Killer-of-Enemies and against One-Who-Wins. On the side of One-Who- 
Wins are hardship, death, starvation. You must win yourself back from these. It is 
like rubbing out the road to a grave. That is why, before the hoop and pole game is 
played after a death has occurred in the neighborhood, the hoop and pole must be 
painted red with ochre and the face must be painted too. If you do not do this, peo- 
ple think you are on the side of One-Who-Wins and against Killer-of-Enemies. It is 
done not only with the hoop and pole but also with the staves of the stave game and 
all other parts of games, because Killer-of-Enemies played these games against the 
one who had won all the people. This is always done at the new moon following 
the death, and the game is not played before that. 

They wait for the new moon to start the painting ceremony. The reason they wait 
for the new moon is that they want a fresh beginning; they want to start anew just as 
the moon does. “They paint themselves with red paint again”: this is the name of 
the ceremony. 

A man and woman cannot have intercourse before this painting takes place. They 
are out of harmony with nature. The sex act is just like planting seed, and they 
should not have anything to do with growing things until they are made clean again. 

In order to sing these songs and perform this ceremony you always learn it from 
someone who knows it well. He won’t teach you unless he sees that you are in 
earnest. If you are not, it is just like working against yourself and your people. A 
man is very careful to whom he teaches this. The man who instructs you watches, 
and when he thinks you know the songs well he sends you out. The first time he 
watches you and goes with you. If you make a mistake or forget something, he helps 
you out. Later, when he is satisfied that you can manage it without mistakes, he 
lets you do it yourself. A man who knows this ceremony will not use it for his own 
family, for they say his power is not very good when he uses it for himself. 

A ceremonial payment has to be made before this ceremony is performed; a 
cigarette is put on the singer’s right foot when his services are requested. It is like 
a pass to get in.*? After that he can ask pay for himself—a horse, buckskin, or 
something of that nature. 

When the sun is about to come up, the man who conducts the ceremony smokes 
and sings. In this ceremony, when tobacco smoke is offered, it is given to the earth, 
the sky, and the sun. The sky is our father, the earth our mother, and the sun helps 
us to live. 

The man in charge throws pollen to the sun. And he does the same with specular 
iron ore. They say the sun brought everything on the earth. He sends the light to 


the earth and the pollen grows because of sunshine, they say. The old men say, “You 
rub a plant and pollen falls off.” That is just how sunlight comes. The sun is rubbed 
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and the pollen of the sun falls. This is the sunlight. At night when the moon is 
rubbed the pollen of the moon falls to us. This is specular iron ore. Specular iron 
ore is the light of night, starlight and moonlight. Pollen is the light of day. And the 
ochre is red, just as the sunshine is red. Therefore it is used in this ceremony.”* 

3efore painting the mourners the singer puts pollen in their mouths. He does it 
to all who are to go through the ceremony. And he puts pollen on top of their heads 
Then first on the palm of the right hand of each mourner and then on the palm of 
the left he makes a cross of pollen. And on top of the moccasin of the right foot of 
each and then on the moccasin of the left foot he makes a cross of pollen too 

Next the singer rubs his hands with fat. In the old days it was buffalo fat, but now 
mutton fat is used. Then he puts red ochre on his hands, rubbing his hands together 
to mix it with the fat. Then, with pollen, he sprinkles the outline of a sun on the 
palm of his right hand. Four rays of pollen extend outward, one in each of the direc- 
tions. Inside the circle of pollen he makes a circle of specular iron ore. While he is 
doing this he sings. He is supposed to get the picture of the sun traced just about 
the time the sun comes up. As the sun comes up he holds this picture up to the sun 


and sings. Then he rubs his hands together, obliterating the sun picture. He rubs 


his hands all over his face, painting his own face in this manner first because he is 
just like Killer-of-Enemies; he is leading them away from the side of death 

He draws the sun again, just as he did the first time. He sings as he does so 
There are many songs for it, so he does not necessarily have to repeat the same songs 
" 


1éT 


Then he paints each mourner in turn by rubbing the sun picture over him. The orc 
always is: parents first, the father being the first one: then the children: then other 
relatives. When he has finished painting the faces of all, he puts a dot of pollen on 
his own forehead to represent the sun and then does the same to all the others. On 
the chin of each, beginning with himself, he puts a dot of pollen to represent the 
moon 

Now on the left side of his own face, using specular iron ore, he makes seven dots 
to represent the big dipper. Then he does it to the mourners. On the right side of 
his face, using specular iron ore, he puts the star that never moves, the north star 
He does this to the others too. He paints the seven stars on the face so that the 
dipper will remain intact. so that one star will not be lost from it. For they sav that 
when one star is lost. something bad will happen on the earth. the monsters will come 
back. So they do this to hold the star there. The north star stands for fire. They 
want fire to protect them, to warm the home, not to burn them and the home. It 
stands for the pollen. The moon is put on the chin to ask for old age. In this way 
they ask that the new moon shine upon them many times. No matter how old a 
person gets, as long as he is alive, the new moon always shines on him every month 
If you are unfortunate, you may die before the next new moon. They are asking that 
this should not happen 

After he has put these marks on the faces, with his hands still covered with pollen, 
red ochre, and specular iron ore, the singer rubs the bodies of these people, beginning 
with the shoulders of each. He just rubs off what he has on his hands. He does this 
to put new clothes on them, clothes of pollen, specular iron ore, and red ochre. He 
tells them to keep it on all day and all night. The following morning they can wash 
it off 

The mourners have had to keep away from clean people until the ceremony was 
over. But now it is just as though they are redeemed. Their dishes. food. fireplace, 
everything is clean again. In the songs that he has sung while painting the people 
the singer has mentioned all these things and so they are fit for use again. Now the 
dishes may be used for others too. Before this none of their possessions could be used 


by others. Before this ceremony is performed, these people have had to stay by them- 
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selves. Until then it is said of them, “They have no paint on.” This means they are 
not forgiven and cannot come around other people. 

That day they keep the paint on they are already clean and can go anywhere. 
They are considered to be flowers which they say have been painted by the sun. The 
flower has pollen and so have they pollen on now and they will not do any harm to 
anyone by going around. The singer who performed the ceremony for them has to 
keep the paint on all day in the same way too. There are no further restrictions on 
those who have gone through the ceremony. They have all been brought back to the 
life side. 


With one exception those closest to the deceased pass through the purification 
rite that has been described at the first new moon period following the burial. That 
exception is the mate of the dead person. Marriage. in Jicarilla society. entails many 
respect and service obligations toward relatives-in-law, especially on the part of the 
man, since residence is matrilocal. The spouse of a person who dies. therefore, has 
to request and receive permission from the close blood kin of the deceased to undergo 
the purification rite. If the person has been an indifferent provider, or has been faith- 
less, cruel, or abusive toward his marriage partner, such assent may be withheld; and 
formerly the unhappy individual might even have been forced to wear a rawhide 
collar as a badge of his unclean state until he was freed. The gaining of his freedom 
may be quite expensive, too, for he may virtually have to buy his way out of the 
predicament. The situation in such cases and the unenviable state of the person who 


is not able to proceed to the purification rite have been described thus: 


After the death of a member of the family. the others all have a ceremony per- 
formed in which their faces are painted red. After that they are free to mingle with 
people, go to ceremonies or do anything. But if your mate dies you cannot have this 
ceremony performed over you unless your mate’s relatives allow you to. As long as 
you are ’icd (“bound to” relatives-in-law). you cannot have it done. Your children 
and the others go ahead and have it done, but vou cannot. Then you cannot even 
go to your own children. You are “unforgiven.” You cannot go near anyone. Your 
food is brought to within a short distance of you. but not right to you. You have to 
eat out of special dishes which no one else uses but vou. You may not touch anyone 
You cannot come right into anyone’s camp. If you want to speak to people you 
come to within a short distance of the camp and talk to them. You cannot attend 
any ceremony or dance. You are just like a slave and outcast. You have to stay 
around your wife’s people if you are a man and be just like a slave to them. As long 
as they keep you “bound to” them you cannot marry again. If you are a woman and 
your husband dies, his people can keep you “bound to” them. You live with your 
own people but you have to obey the same restrictions and do what your dead 
husband’s relatives tell you to do. 

In the old days you had to wear a collar which your mate’s people put on you 
if they kept you “bound to” them. It was a rawhide and just big enough to go over 
your head. It was wet when they put it over. It dried and shrank so it would not 
come over the head again. They said you had to keep it on until it wore through. 
But it would never wear through. This was just a way of saying that you were a slave 
of theirs for life or until they wished to free you. Sometimes they would keep a person 
in this state for a year or so and then free him. When he was freed he would have 
the ceremony performed in which the face was painted and then he was free to go 
about and marry again. If your mate’s relatives have nothing against you, if they 
don’t blame you, they free you right away. When my first wife died her father came 
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to me and told me I was free. If a man has been a good son-in-law, after he is freed 
they usually try to keep him; they offer him another girl. Very often, if you are 
“bound to” them, they let you buy your way out. A father-in-law would say to you, 
“Give us ten horses and we will let you go.” Then if you can get the ten horses you 
are allowed to go 

You could not violate this condition of being “bound” and take off the collar and 
go among people without being freed. People would think you were crazy. They 
would kill you. If you came among them without being forgiven, the death of your 
mate would still be with you and you would be endangering the lives of others. If 
you went to your children, for instance, they would die or be very unfortunate 


If a widow or widower is well-liked and respected by his relatives-in-law, is “freed” 
at once, and passes through the purification rite with other family members, an 
attempt, as already has been mentioned, is likely to be made to keep him within the 
family circle. Sororate-levirate arrangements are favored; and if a marriageable 
sibling or cousin of the dead person is available, a union may be urged. It is likely 
to be the junior levirate or sororate, though this is not a hard and fast rule, because 
siblings are usually married in order of age. Such a step is considered wise, par- 
ticularly if there are small children to be cared for. Time and again the sentiment 
has been voiced in this vein: “If you have a big family you usually do marry a sister 
of your dead wife. She will treat the children well, just like her own. But an outsider 
doesn’t care about them. P’s present wife (who is no relation to his first wife) does 
not take much care of the children of his first wife.” 

Even though a widower is “freed” by his relatives-in-law and undergoes the 
purification rite, it is felt that the ill luck that marked his first union and the 
contamination that stems from the disruption of his first marriage by death will 
pursue him and endanger any subsequent marriage unless something intervenes 
That something might be a ritual hunt in which the man goes out by himself and 
remains away until he succeeds in obtaining some large game, or an affair with some 
woman without benefit of marriage. The ritual hunt and the temporary union are 


29 “It’s like filling up the dirt in the 


” 


both called “medicine to heal up the place 
road, filling up the holes,” explained an informant. Still further precautions are 
taken before a man enters upon stable, enduring marriage relations again. He will 
again undergo the purification and face-painting ritual in company with his new 
wife; and the couple, if possible, will then cross a river, symbolically leaving behind 
the death and misfortune which marked the former marriage. 

Though it is the ghosts of dead relatives that are most frequently and poignantly 
feared, the ghost of any foe or witch among tribesmen, and the ghosts of members of 
hostile tribes are also sources of anxiety. Because of the malevolent activities of 
ghosts of the last category, the whole warpath and raiding complex is hedged about 
with protective ritual, restrictions, and precautions. War parties could be led only 
by those with special ritual knowledge, the war party underwent a protective ritual 
“so that when they go on and see a dead enemy it won’t bother them,” and a scalp 
could only be taken by one who “knew how.” The victory dance was more of a 
purification tite and ghost-laying ceremony than anything else. A person who had 
been captured and held by the enemy, after escape or liberation, could not rejoin 
his family and move freely among the people until he had undergone the same 
redemption and purification rite which those contaminated by death observe. The 
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enemy is considered on the “death side,” and it is felt that anyone who has been in 
contact with him must be ritually drawn to the “life side” once more. After describ- 
ing how a Jicarilla woman who was captured by the Cheyenne escaped and made 
her way home, an informant explained that she could not enter the encampment 
immediately but had to wait until the purification rite was performed by two men 
who went out to her. Concerning the rite he said, “This was always done for es- 
caped prisoners. This gets rid of the influence of the enemy. The face of the escaped 
prisoner was painted red. Before the face was painted red he bathes all over in 
yucca suds and water and washed the hair. He threw away the old clothes too. If this 
were not done the enemy would come around all the time. The escaped prisoner 
would be unclean and would draw them. The red paint was kept on the face for 
four days. After that it could be washed off.” 

Since living members of enemy tribes exercise such baneful influence, it can be 
expected that the ghosts of dead members of these same groups are regarded with 


greatest apprehension: 


The Jicarilla Apache can get frightened and sick from the ghosts of white men, 
Mexicans, Utes, and other different peoples too. If the Jicarilla kills anyone from 
any of these groups, the ghost will make him sick. The heart becomes affected. The 
heart knows that the ghost is near even though the eyes do not see it, and the person 
becomes frightened. It also affects the stomach. It gives one diarrhea all the time 


and there is vomiting. Even now the Indians do not like to go to the funeral of a 


white person and do not want to see a white person who is dead. The white peopl 
are our enemies and we get sick from seeing a dead enemy. You do not have to kil 
the person yourself to be made sick by him. Just to see him is enough. They call the 
sickness “evil from the enemy.” This is the sickness from any enemy, Indian, White, 
or Mexican. They say that the white people hate the Indians. They want to kill them 
all the time when they are alive. And when they die it is just the same, their chosts 
try to kill and do evil to them all the time. In the old days they ran the danger of 
becoming sick from enemy ghosts because they might see and touch the body of an 
enemy in war. They kept from getting sick when taking the scalp of an enemy be- 
cause they knew how: they had words to say against it when they did it. Usually. 
before they went off to raid or fight, they had a ceremony so that when they saw a 
dead enemy it wouldn’t bother them. The same songs and ceremony are used against 
the enemy ghosts as against the ghosts of our own people. When they took the scalp 
or any possession of the enemy, they always handed it to a man who knew about 
these things so he could chase the ghost back to its own country where it would not 
bother the Jicarilla. The fat and flesh from the inside of the scalp were used by the four 
old men to whom it was given upon the return of the war party. These old men 
mixed the fat and meat from the scalp with red paint and rubbed it on their own 
faces. They took charge of the dance and the ceremony.”® 


ConcLuDING COMMENT 


Jicarilla death practices and attitudes present something of a paradox. There are 
few cultures that strive as determinedly as do the Jicarilla to repress thoughts of 
death; witness the practice of hasty burial, destruction of the property of the 
deceased, and the ban on the mention of his name. Yet few cultures have more lore 
concerning death and the afterworld than the Jicarilla, and few have a more fully 


developed set of activities and beliefs with which to cope with death and all its 
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consequences, from the disposal of the corpse and the countera¢ tion of death pollu- 


tion to the neutralization of the ghost. This preoccupation with what is rejected may 


possibly be explained as an unavoidable concession to the inevitability of death 
Yet not all peoples think of death in terms of pollution and danger There are 
groups who think of the ancestors as benevolent rather than menacing beings and 
who consider the time of death as a release to be celebrated with rejoicing rather 
than a danger from which to be safeguarded and rescued 

I do not think we can understand the shrill and hostile Jicarilla reaction to 


death without coming to grips with the total Jicarilla conception of existence 


Jicarilla culture prizes and promotes a doctrine of activity. It admires motor 


accomplishment and movement. It is no accident that the whirlwind is the Jicarilla 
symbol of life. Health and long life, zest and vitality are the goals of every 
individual. Debility and death are the obstacles and the opponents. There are a 
large number of curing rites to cope with sickness. The death assemblage is the 
defense against the ultimate and more overwhelming foe. The defenses are elaborate 
and pervasive because the culture, in its enthusiasm for the life principle, has 
not made its peace with death and rejects its implications at every level. The 
importance and affirmation of the theme of active vitality in Jicarilla culture 


becomes an organizing principle dividing animals, birds, plants, substances, men, 


j 


and supernaturals between those that favor, promote, and symbolize “the life side” 


and those that threaten and oppose it and therefore are counted on “the death 


side.” Assemblages or organized and related clusters of culture elements are a means 


of advancing or safecuarding the prime concerns of a culture. The details and their 


] 


integration are intelligible only when seen in the context of the themes or major 


postulates of the wav of life 


NOTES 


1 The fieldwork during which the Jicarilla material was gwathered was carri 
In Opler, “A Summary of Jicarilla Apache Culture,” American Anthrot 
(1936), 202-223, a short section is devoted to a brief summary of Jicarilla 
other of the author’s writings incidental references to behavior at a death 
is the first complete account of the Jicarilla response to death, however 
2 Grenville Goodwin, The Social Organization of the Western Apache (Chicago 
An Apache Life-Way (Chicago, 1941 Opler, “The Lipan Apache Death Complex 
Extensions,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, I (1945), 122-141; Opler, “Reaction to 
Death Among the Mescalero Apache,” SJA, II (1946), 454-467; Leland C. Wyman, W. W 
Hill and Iva Osanai, Navajo Eschatology, University of New Mexico Bulletin No. 277 (Al 
buquerque, 1942 
Morris E. Opler, “Component, Assemblage, and Theme in Cultural Integration 
erentiation,”” AA. LXI (1959), 955-964 
* Morris E. Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians, Memoirs of the 
Folklore Society, XXXI (New York, 1938), 5. See also Frank Russell, “Myths of t! 
Apache,” JAF, XI (1898), 253-271 
’ Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indiar ». 45. Coyote 
sickness, death, ghosts, witchcraft, and punishment in after life. Those who “know coyo 


in a good way can help those who are sick from ghosts or have had bad dreams abou 


Those who do not use such supernatural power in a good way “will become just 
scaring the people, making them sick, being just like a poison.” It was explained that the 


of a person sickened by coyote became twisted. He became “wild,” flinging his arms are 


opening and shutting his hands convulsively. He could be helped by the use of the sweat 
and by the burning together of certain plants and the droppings of the rat. The smol 

arose was inhaled. The imprecation, ““May a coyote eat you,” was said to be the worst swear 
word that a person could use to another. It is interesting that a rse only slightly less ser 


I 


is, “You are a ghost.” A plant associated with coyote is sedulously avoided. An informant who 
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had had a ceremony performed over him explained the need for it in this way, “I had been 
dreaming of a dead relative who came back to bother me. He wouldn’t let me alone. One time 
I went out to the toilet. I had a blanket around me. I didn’t notice it until I got up, but there, 
just a few feet away from me, a coyote had been sitting all the time. As I got up it moved away. 
I wasn’t scared at the time but I began to get sick after that.”” The bodies or feathers of raven 
and turkey vulture are not touched by those without special protective power. The baldness of 
turkey vulture is explained by his habit of chronic lying and he is credited with having power 
for theft and concealment. Sickness results if the shadow of a turkey vulture falls upon a person 
or if one steps upon the shadow of a shaman who has supernatural power from the turkey 
vulture. Sickness from “stones” in the body (gall stones, bladder stones, etc.) can be caused by 
the turkey vulture. It is obvious that these creatures which are associated with man’s mortality 
have unsavory reputations in many contexts. 

In explaining the full implications of the term cidn an informant said: “The word cidn 
does not necessarily mean the spirit of the dead person coming back to bother the living. It 
stands for evil, anything bad. If you dislike a man and try to make him sick by witchcraft, 
this is called cidn even though you are alive and do not kill the person. And all witches are cidn. 
The evil and wicked things witches do are called cidn too.” For an almost identical explanation 
of the term from a Navaho see Wyman, Hill and Osanai, Navaho Eschatology, p. 12. The 
Mescalero and Chiricahua Apache use the term more narrowly, for ghost 

7 The touch of lizard is feared. Typical comments are: “We are afraid of lizards. It makes 
you die at once if it runs up your body to the top of your head and urinates there. Lizards are 
the food of witches.” “Our people are afraid to handle or use the lizard in any way. It makes 
people sick. Wherever they touch you it pains you. It is just like a burn. It is just as though 
they were lying down under the skin. You are all right for a month, perhaps, and then it 
makes you sick. . . . One time I was staying with a certain man. I sat in the grass. A Mexican 
came. A lizard ran right on top of my knee. I had brand-new clothes on. I took them off and 
threw them away. I went right in the river and stayed in that water washing myself for about 
two hours. If you shoot one with an arrow you wouldn’t retrieve the arrow. People are very 
much afraid of even the blood of the lizard.” Lizard is a symbol of incest and forbidden rela- 
tions as well as witchcraft (the two are closely related in Jicarilla ideology), much used in the 
wry bantering which is permitted between cross-cousins of opposite sex and between brother 
and sister. “But I joke with my cross-cousin this way all the time. If I go to her house and see 
a lizard around I make believe I am afraid and say, ‘This must be a witch’s home. Look, there 
is her dog!’ . . . She jokes the same way with me. . . . Being a witch is the only thing about 
which you can joke with your cross-cousin. . . . It is the same with real sisters, blood sisters, 
as to the joking. You can call them witches in fooling. I used to joke like that with my sisters 
and they did with me.” 

8 The snake and the bear are considered evil as well as dangerous, Much sickness is divided 
into wasting illness, in which the patient grows thin and weak (snake sickness), and illness 
marked by increasing inactivity, obesity, and torpidity (bear sickness). A major ritual, the Holi- 
ness Rite, is carried out to cure Snake and Bear sickness. See Opler, The Character and Deriva- 
tion of the Jicarilla Holiness Rite, The University of New Mexico Bulletin No. 390 (Albuquer- 
que, 1943). 

® For parallels to this separation of witches and evildoers in afterlife see Opler, “The Lipan 
Apache Death Complex,” p. 130; Wyman, Hill and Osanai, Navajo Eschatology, p. 39; W 
Morgan, Human-Wolves Among the Navaho, Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 11 (New Haven, 1936), pp. 33, 38; Grenville Goodwin, “White Mountain Apache Reli- 
gion,” AA, XL (1938), 36. Edward S. Curtis, (“The Jicarillas” in The North American Indian, 
I (Cambridge, U.S.A. University Press: 1907], 56) has also recorded it for the Jicarilla 

The aberrant behavior and separate destiny of witches were dealt with by an informant thus: 
“They say that witches hang around graves and open them up. Anyone seen too often around a 
grave is considered a witch. . . . When a witch dies there is a fog all over. Last Saturday that 
old woman at the hospital died. I guess that is why it was so foggy. The people called her a 
witch before. The fog always brings sickness. The witches live in the sickness; the fog is to 
protect them when they are going out. They just threw the body of a witch anywhere. They say 
that even if you bury it it will come to the surface again. So they do not bother with a witch.” 
It is thought that some shamans, too, have a separate destiny after death: “If a shaman has 
been good and used his power in the right way, when his time comes he goes directly to the place 
of his master. If he got his ceremony from a power who lives in a certain mountain, he goes 
right in that mountain and not to the underworld.” 

10 According to the Jicarilla Origin Myth, man was created in an underworld where he 
lived in a dream-like state until his ascent to this world. Two old people who were not able to 
make the ascent warned the departing people that they would return to the underworld and to 
them at death. Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache, p. 26. 
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11In answer to a question about possible Christian influences in the idea of separation of 
witches and good people in afterlife an informant said: “The dead do not have any trouble in 
getting to the underworld, any bridges to cross, any obstacles. That is the Christian story. The 
idea of punishment, of the separation of the good and bad in the underworld is not Christian 
but is old. My grandfather's hair was all white. He was blind and deaf when he told me this 
story. And many old people who knew or cared nothing about the Christian church told me 
about this. Everyone knows about this.” 

12 Fright can be a cause of sickness and at the least facilitates the entrance of sickness into 
the body. “The entrance of the sickness into the body from fright is known by the cold chill 
that attends it. It is just as if you had gone out suddenly into the cold without a coat.” 

13 There is not complete agreement that property put with the corpse or disposed of at the 
time of death is solely for the use of the ghost and never for the benefit of the shade in the 
underworld. In discussing warfare an informant said: “If the Jicarilla saw the enemy when they 
were still far away and had time, they would put on good clothes to fight. The idea is that if 
you are killed with your best clothes and possessions on, you will take your possessions to the 
underworld.” On the other hand the same informant asserted that a warrior who was determined 
to die in battle would signify this by divesting himself of clothes and possessions: “If a man is 
very brave and wants to get even for a relative he has lost, wants to meet the enemy hand to 
hand, and is determined to engage the enemy at close quarters, he will strip himself naked, daub 
red paint on his body to make it look like arrow wounds, and then go in, resolved to die. This 
shows that a man is desperate; he wants to die if he does this. He strips entirely and throws 
off his gee-string, saying, ‘I am throwing away my life string.’ This symbolizes the act of severing 
all connections with life.” Other hints of confusion concerning whether property disposed of at 
death is meant for the ghost which remains on earth or the “breath” in the underworld have 
been found in the materials. It seems to be the consensus, however, that the property abandon- 
ment and disposal are necessary to appease and satisfy the ghost and that it is the ghost which 
will punish any laxity in this regard 

14 For further details about such beliefs see Opler, “Mythology and Folk Belief in the Main- 
tenance of Jicarilla Apache Tribal Endogamy,” JAF, LX (1947), 126-129 

18 While a number of other varieties of owl such as the pallid horned ow! and the burrowing 
owl are feared, the elf owl is particularly disliked. Its glance could make a person “just like 
drunk.” Anyone on whom its shadow falls becomes “sick and crazy.” Elf owl sickness can also 
affect the heart and may affect speech, “hurt the tongue.” In the ceremony to cure a person 
afflicted with elf owl sickness, a very small pifion tree is used to brush the malady from the body 
of the patient. An instance of this sickness occurred at the very time of inquiry: “J’s boy is 
very sick. They say he was frightened by one of these little owls.” 

16 Jicarilla cross-cousins of the same sex have a teasing and rivalry relationship. One of its 
aspects, for males, is the obligation to be comrades-in-arms and instruments of vengeance in 
dealings with the enemy. 

17 Note the relaxation of death practices in the case of a very old person 

18 The lack of agreement about whether it is the ghost or the shade which benefits by the 
property destroyed or abandoned at a death extends to the horse dispatched at the grave. An 
informant opined: “They say that the person is going to take the horse with him to the after- 
world. They do it so he won’t have a hard time, so that he will have a horse to ride right 
on the trail. They say that the property that is put in the grave goes with him too.” 

1° The possessions of the deceased may be buried with him, left on top of the grave in un- 
broken or broken condition, burned, or placed in a tree. The feeling about the destruction or 
abandonment of the home has persisted into the modern period. A young man who was unable 
to make use of a home he owned because of his father-in-law’s attitude, complained: “I under- 
stand the white man’s thinking and agree with it. I have a good house in which I lived with 
my first wife. She didn’t die in there. She died in the hospital. But because she used it some my 
father-in-law [the father of his present wife] won't let me take his daughter to it. When I’m 
in the neighborhood alone I sleep there at night sometimes. I never hear anything.” Because 
horses were so valuable and important it is doubtful that the best horse of the deceased was 
invariably killed or that horses were always destroyed following a death. One informant insisted 
that it was the poorest horse of the lot which was likely to be sacrificed. He said: “If a man 
dies and leaves many horses, an old one will be killed. We do not think of evil coming fron 
the keeping of horses. We kill an old one because it is just like condemned. If more thar 
one horse is killed it is because of something like this. If a person dies and has three horses and 
no close relatives, the people quarrel over the horses. One says, ‘I want this one.” Then another 
wants it. To end such discussions they sometimes kill all three of them.” As guns were ac quired 
because they, too, were so valuable and difficult to replace, they were exempted from the 
rule of destruction at the death of the owner. An exception is made too, to permit the inheri 
tance of stock. “If a man who has sheep dies his family will get them. When a man who dies 
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has no close family and is by himself, his other relatives will get his sheep. If he has no relatin 
but has a good friend, the friend would get the sheep. The stock would not be destroyed. We do 
not trade sheep to get rid of the ones that dead relatives herded. Even now if I have a hundre 
sheep this is how they will be disposed of if I die. I have two sons. The oldest has plenty of 
sheep; that’s enouch for him. But my younstest son and my daughter-in-law and grandchildren 
do not have enough. So they can have my sheep.” 

20 Though there is a feeling against burying ceremonial objects, there are circumstances ir 


which it is permitted: “Ceremonial things of a shaman can be buried with him if they belonged 


to the shaman for a long time. But if something was tied on a patient during the singing of a 
ceremony and the patient died, these ceremonial objects would be taken off at once and would 
not be buried with the patient. But something that was given to the patient after a ceremony 
a lone time ago, like a wristband, could be buried with the patient 

21 A number of trees and nl ints are considered to be effective ag 1inst gho ts ar the contami 
nation that attends death. One way to use them is to burn them and to allow the smoke or ir 
cense to bathe and purify persons, dwellings, and possessions. For sickness from the elf owl 
branch of pifion pine is put in the fire from the four directions and then the patient ts brushed 
off with it. Cudweed is also burned to restore a child who has been sickened bv elf ow] Wher 
children are frichtened at nicht bear grass is burned and the smoke from it inhaled. Both squaw- 
weed and sagebrush are known as “medicine against ghosts” and are burned to counteract fright 
and death pollution. The leaves of sage are burned with those of the giant hyssop and thorough- 


‘ 


wort when a powerful fumigant against ghosts is required. Another combination of plants use 
in the same way is a mixture of pennyroyal, thorough-wort, and winter fat. The leaves of on 
of the puccoons (Lithospermum multiflorum) are also burned with “medicine against ghost” 
for purposes of purification. Beard grass or little blue stem is another of the plants used in com- 
bination with others for incensing in these circumstances. Mushrooms, too, are put in the fire 
and burned with other plants to keep ghosts away. The needles of juniper, and espe 

the one-seeded juniper, are burned by themselves or with other plants, in incensing 
ghosts and fright. Juniper berries, held in the mouth at a crucial period, will stave off 

and fright also. A decoction from the ground root of the four-o’clock plant Mirabil 
oxybaphoides) is a specific for one who faints from fear of ghosts 


An informant advised, in case of a dream about fire, to take four leaves of vuc« | 


4 anda put 


two pieces on each side of the door with the sharp points facing each other. This would prevent 


sickness from passing the threshold. There was little he could suggest to counteract the ill effects 


of a dream about a flood. It is an ill omen for a woman whose husband i 


$s away On a war expe- 
dition or raid to dream of a river 


for it suggests that her husband may have drowned in at 
tempting to cross some water barrier 

23 Jicarilla “Lone Life Ceremonies” are complex, traditional rites carried ¢ 
act as custodians of tribal religious lore. They are to be contrasted with the less ite, more 
ind vidu al, shamanistic rites whi h stem from persor 


yn by priests who 


il encounters with supernatural power 
24To prevent a child from being frightened by chosts, the finger is put ir hes, then or 
white dot on the forehead of the cottontail rabbit and then on the forehead 
25 Polite form is a special third person form used when addressing or referring 
with whom one has a restraint relationship. Another Jicarilla comment on the use of the name 
of the dead is the following: “If you speak of the dead you do not mention names, but refe 
to the dead through relatives. You don’t call the name of the dead at all, Y avoid it somel 


l yu ) 10W 
You should not even use the name of 


a man who died a long time ago. If a relative of the one 
of whom’ you are speaking is in the group, you do not call the name. Instead you s: 

father of this man,’ or ‘the father-in-law of this man,’ and so forth. The Jicarilla 

names much anyway because they say it makes you just like an owl. The ow! sits 

and calls, ‘Hoo, hoo, Mr Opler, hoo, hoo!’ People do not want to be that way 

who had a hard time remembering the names of chiefs of his youthful period expl “A 
man’s Indian name is not called af » is dead and in those d 
Therefcre it is easy to forget.” It may be, of course, that this man 


names of these dead chiefs and so invoked this Jicarilla conver 


avs few had Mexican names 
was not too eager to utter the 
ition 


} 


Fry n a mint of the tect tween the Culture ) 1e-Who-Wir 
Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians, y e-Holds-in-the-Wat 


water monster who “swallowed” anyone who « 


r was a 
ume to ; ce near Taos and held him prisoner 
under the water. For an account of the contest between th and this monster ; 
the freeing of the captives see Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indiar 
104-109 


27 This is a payment to supernatural power and the deities and not to the 
sentence indicates 

28 Sun and Moon are considered important supernaturals and are treated with great 
respect by the Jicarilla. According 1¢ version Sun and Moon require the payment of humar 


a 4 an 





hatolog } 


Myth and Practice in Jicarilla Apache E 


lives for their services to mankind, something that accounts for the « 
these deities: “I have heard that the sun requires a life each da 


1uCa mer 


sun requires pay 


full and new moon. The 
in the Emergence Story 


every day. This is not 

Ik about it on the side That is why the 
sun each morning and to the 

at the new and full moon, during the day. The people hac 

ochre. It’s just like a prayer, an offering asking that 

and moon. The throwing of the pollen and the painting 


so that the sun and moon will forgive anything that has be 


‘ 
too 


new and full moor 


them, knowingly or unknowingly.” 

29 There is a tendency to equate hunting ritual and love 
practice. Ritual to secure game, and especially ritual to secure « 
The points of similarity seem to be that in both of these quest 


magic 


leer, can be 


persons of the opposite sex 
pursues a victim and attempts to prevent him from leaving the vicinity, 


or displaying opposition. Hunting ritual that is used for love magic, 
For best results one has to resolve to 


as a means of securing game 
the woman who is a symbol 


or the other. In the mythology, interestingly enough, 


and passion is the daughter of the man who is 


and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians, pp. 21 
these elaborate observances see 


charge of 


°For a narrative describing 
Expedition and Scalp Dance,” JAF, LIV (1941), 10-23 
the last night of a scalp or victory dance and drive ghosts ar 
of power in this ritual, the scalps were returned to the one who had 
buried with him at death 


then treated as his property and might even be 


Cornell 
Ithaca 


used for attra 


however, becomes weakened 


of rom 


exercising judgem 


use it for the one purpose 


ince 


f the game animals. Opler, Myths 


Opler, “A Jicarilla Apache 

Supernatural impersonators appear 
id sickness away. After being st: 
taken them They 


pped 


were 





Grace Partridge Smith, 1869-1959 


RACE Partridge Smith was vividly alive, and she endowed all she touched 
with her boundless enthusiasm. Her two greatest interests were folklore and music. 
She was a graduate of the Conservatory at Leipzig where she studied piano; she 
became an accomplished concert pianist. Members of the American Folklore Society 
know her as a folklorist. She had wide interests in folklore, but was especially con- 
cerned with the folklore of America and of “Egypt.” She contributed numerous 
articles to the JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FoLKiore and to the regional journals of 
folklore. She founded the Illinois Folklore Society and served as its first president. 
She was associated with her son-in-law, Alexander H. Krappe, in some of his 
research in folklore. 

Grace Smith was the wife of Professor Arthur G. Smith, head of the Mathematics 
Department of the University of Iowa. She herself held several positions there; she 
was instructor in Greek, editor of the Iowa Alumni Magazine, literary and critical 
editor of the Iowa Institute of Character Research, and finally, editor and radio 
speaker in the University Child Welfare Station. 

Those of us who heard her speak at the annual meeting of the American 
Folklore Society in Washington a few years ago will, I feel sure, keep that memory 
of her. Tiny and frail she stood before the meeting, but her love for her subject 
and her enthusiasm for it registered in every tone of her voice and her every gesture. 
She was always so alive that it is hard to think of her as unalive. 


MacEpwarp Leacu 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Notes & Queries 


Vanpy, Vanpoy:—The “John Riley” or disguised lover’s return ballads are numer- 
ous in American tradition both in variants and wide geographic spread.' However 
previous workers do not report what seerns to be a unique member of the family, 
“Vandy, Vandy.” 

I have two parallel versions from widely separate sources but as the ballad now 
stands, the text remains fragmentary. 
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Vandy, Vandy, I’ve come for to court you; 
Be you rich or be you poor 

An? you will kindly entertain me 

I will love you forever more 


Vandy, Vandy, I’ve a horse and carriage 
Vandy, Vandy, I’ve a house and land 
Come with me to my world of pleasure 

I will make you a handsome man 


“T have a love gone in the Army; 
He’s been gone some seven long year. 
An he stays for seven year longer 

I would await him only here 


“What care I for your horse and carriage? 
What care I for your house and land? 
What care I for your world and pleasures? 
I'll but await here while I can.” 


Then when he saw that she loved him truly, 
He gave her kisses one, two and three, 
Saying, “It is 1, your long lost lover, 

Won't you come away with me?” 


Wake up, wake up, the dawn is breaking; 

Wake up, wake up, it’s almost day. 

Throw back your doors and your divers windows, 
See my true love march away.® 


, 


The fifth stanza specifically links “Vandy” with the disguised lover's return cycle, 
though the balance of the verses are borrowed from songs outside of the tradition 
and are not normally thought to be a part of this cycle. 

The first line of the song, for instance, plus stanzas two and four can be found in 
“All of Her Answers to Me Were No,” * and the offer-response pattern of stanzas two 
and four is also present in “The Quaker’s Wooing.” 

The fifth stanza is from “John Riley II” (Laws N 37). The audabe-like sixth 
stanza is probably intrusive—most likely borrowed from “The Drowsy Sleeper.” 

Some few years after first learning the song, the same singer learned an additional 
verse in Los Angeles in 1952: 


I’ve got a love who is in the Army, 
He’s gone with King Washington 
He'll be away till George is dead 
And until my freedom’s won.” 


The singer (and his informant) cannot be certain of the placement of the stanza 
but feel certain that it does belong with the song. Arbitrarily, the singer has been 
replacing the third stanza in the above version, or singing this additional verse 
immediately after it. 

The only printed version comes from a short story by Manly Wade Wellman, 
“Vandy, Vandy.” ° Wellman’s parallel is from the Sandy Pine country of Moore 
County, North Carolina 


Further sources, especially collectanea, and similar songs would be appreciated 


NOTES 


1 See G. Malcolm Laws, American Ballads from British Broadsides (Philadelphia, 1957), pp 
217 ff. Laws has identified sixteen different ballads on the theme of the disguised lover's return. 
though many of them borrow rather freely from each other. The most popular seem to be 
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‘The Dark-Eyed Sailor” (N 35 John Riley n ! and 3 The Banks of Claudy” 
N 40) and “Pretty Fair Maid N 42 
2 Archaic form of if. 

As sung by Ed Michel, Los Angeles, 1957, learned in Chicago “about twelve or fourteen 
years ago as a little tad.”” Michel is a trained musician and has studied folk music for a number 
of years. Whatever doubts one might have about the authenticity of the song due to its urban 
source should be dispelled by Michel’s knowledge and assurance that the song was learned from 
oral tradition. 

*See Peggy Seeger’s Folk Songs of Courting and Complaint, Folkways Long Playing Record 
FP 49, c. 1957. 

Elon Feiner, Los Angeles, supplied me with the Wellman version printed in The Best from 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, eds. Anthony Boucher and J. Francis McComas, 3rd Series (New 
York, 1954). Wellman included a footnote to his story stating that this was exactly the way he 
had heard the song and asked his readers for any additional stanzas and information. 

Ep Cray 
Los Angeles, California 


Otp Mrs. Tucker:-—The following text, collected about 1920 at Hopkins in 
Northwestern Missouri, was taken without music from a schoolgirl, Blanche Florea 
It was given to me about five years ago by William Utter of the Department of 
History, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, who once had Blanche Florea in class. 
As far as I have been able to discover, this variant of the minstrel song ““Old Dan 


Tucker” is unique, for although Mrs. or Miss Tucker does appear once in awhile in 


the many texts, I know of none but this one where she takes over the main role. 

The text below may well be the work of some local composer. Stanzas 1 and 2 
echo fairly common children’s rhymes and Stanza 3 is known to “Old Dan Tucker” 
tradition, though not frequent in it. See John and Alan Lomax, American Ballads 
and Folksongs (New York, 1934), p. 260, for an example. In addition, the words will 
sing to the well-known “Tucker” melody. 


Old Mrs. Tucker 


Old Mrs. Tucker and my aunt Sally, 

Both lived down in Shinho Nally, 

Number on the gate and number on the door, 
The first use over the grocery store. 


Get out of the way for old Mrs. Tucker, 
Get out of the way for old Mrs. Tucker, 
Came too late to get her supper 


Old Mrs. Tucker is just eighty-nine, 

And her hair hangs down like rope or twine, 

And her face is black, it shines in the dark, 
like a charcoal spark 


Chorus, 


Old Mrs. Tucker went out one day, 

For to ride with Dan in a one hoss sleigh 

The sleigh was broken and the horse was blind, 
And he had no hair on his tail behind. 


Chorus. 


[rRistRAM P. CorrFin 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“Tac, You’re Ir:—In American Folklore Richard M. Dorson makes mention of an 
ancedote collected from Curt Morse on the Maine Coast in 1956." Dorson notes that 
this anecdote, which we might label the “Tag” tale. possibly could have happened 
to Curt, but that the same tale already had been collected in 1942 by an Indiana 
University student from Kentucky 

This brought to my mind how I had heard the same tale in Spanish in Browns- 
ville, Texas, some time in 1935. Because the circumstances under which I heard it 
may throw some light upon its travels, I shall give them in detail 

At the time I was working afternoons and Saturdays at an old-fashioned grocery 
store which catered to the rancheros of the surrounding area. The hours were long 


but the pace was leisurely. There was plenty of time to exchange gossip and stories 


with the customers. One particular ranchero I remember very well, though I don’t 
think I ever knew his name. He was a local character, very much of the same type 
described by Dorson in Curt Morse, a long-nosed fellow always with a growth of 
reddish beard on his face, since he bought his groceries before going downtown for 
his weekly shave. He always had stories to tell, most of them on himself. One Satur- 
day he told us the “Tag” ancedote as having happened to him a few weeks before 

He had gone on a visit to Guadalajara, capital of the state of Jalisco in Mexico 
He was taking in the sights, alone, when he noticed a big, ugly-looking pelado 
following him. The street was deserted, it was growing dark, and he had heard a lot 
about the fierceness of the men of Guadalajara. So he started walking fast. The 
fierce-looking man followed him, also walking fast. He walked faster; fierce-face 
walked faster. He broke into a run down the middle of the street, pursued by the 
pelado, who finally caught up with him. The narrator turned to defend himself, but 
the fierce-looking man only touched him on the shoulder in a loose-wristed way (the 
narrator imitating) and said in a high falsetto, “Tu la trdis’”—‘Tag, you're it.” 
Then he skipped away, asking to be chased. 

In 1935 the word “folklore” meant very little to me. But I did read the popular 
magazines, and the old Liberty was paying a hundred dollars for short-shorts under 
a thousand words. I was making two dollars a week at the grocery store. That very 
same night I wrote down a summary of the anecdote, already seeing my byline in 
Liberty and planning how I would spend those hundred dollars, a fortune in the 
1930’s. 

Several weeks later, while I was still doing much planning but no writing, I opened 
the local paper; and there on the comic page was my ancedote, in Walt Disney's 
“Mickey Mouse.” Goofy, then called Dippy Dawg if I am not mistaken, had gone 
temporarily mad. In that day’s sequence he chased Mickey Mouse (with a butcher 
knife I think) until Mickey stumbled and fell. Whereupon Goofy tagged Mickey and 
ran off, saying, ““Now you chase me.” 

That was the end of short-short writing for Liberty. The chagrin, however, was 
so intense that the circumstances surrounding the anecdote have remained vivid to 
me to this day. 

There are certain points of interest about the Mexican or Texas-Mexican version 
of the “Tag” anecdote. Even in 1935 I recognized it as one of a series of “Guadalajara” 
stories which form a little cycle in themselves. Mexican oral tradition gives us two 
sharply different views of the men from Guadalajara. One, very much like the 
half-horse, half-alligator tradition of North America, shows the man from Guadala- 
jara as the roughest, toughest creature in existence. Naturally this side of the tradi- 
tion has invaded popular music and popular literature. It has even made inroads 
into the American short story. In Katherine Ann Porter's “Maria Concepcién” 
Givens, the American archeologist, is too chicken-hearted to kill a chicken for his 
own dinner. But not Maria Concepcion. 
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Maria Concepcién took the fowl by the head, and silently, swiftly drew her knife across 
its throat, twisting the head off with the casual firmness she might use with the top of a beet 

“Good God, woman, you do have nerve,” said Givens, watching her. “I can’t do that. It 
gives me the creeps.” 

“My home country is Guadalajara,” explained Maria Concepcién without bravado, as she 
picked and gutted the fowl 


“Why are you so fast with the revolving gun?” asks the heroine. “I’m from Texas,” 


the hero answers. The tough Guadalajaran tradition has in fact been falsified into 
something very much like the Texas brag. It is perhaps in reaction to the Guadalajara 
brag that another view of the tapatios, a purely oral one, has spread in South Texas 


and some parts of Mexico. Here we see the Guadalajaran as a homosexual. There is 
a cycle of anecdotes in which the narrator visits Guadalajara and is chased by 
amorous homosexuals or at least sees them in their native haunts. The “Tag” tale, 
as I heard it in 1935, is one of the more printable tales in the cycle. 

It is dangerous to generalize too much on just these three variants of the tale: 
Dorson’s Curt Morse variant, the Disney sequence, and the Texas-Mexican variation. 
I would like merely to suggest a few points that may bear further study 

The Texas-Mexican variant forms part of a homogeneous group of tales, all 
dealing with the same subject. It is not merely amusing; it has a definite point. 
Furthermore, “Ju la trdis” exists in Texas-Mexican folkspeech independently of the 
anecdote. It is said mockingly to anyone who reveals effeminacy in speech or bearing. 

The 1930's saw a great interest in things Latin American in the United States, 
especially the use of Latin American folk and popular themes in American mass 
media. Walt Disney, then and now, has drawn liberally from this source. This does 
not prove that Disney got his idea from the Mexican anecdote, but it does point out 
an interesting area of investigation 

The Disney cartoon sequence, antedating the first recorded English-language oral 
variant by seven years and the Curt Morse variant by twenty-one, is very much 
like the Curt Morse variant, while it differs from its contemporary, the Texas- 
Mexican variant, in important details: madman instead of homosexual; ending 
of the chase by having the victim stub his toe and fall on his face. On the 
other hand the Curt Morse variant ends with the guards taking the madman 
away, while both the Texas-Mexican variant and the Disney cartoon end with the 
original chaser asking to be chased. 

A thorough study of the “Tag” anecdote may throw some light on the ways that 
mass media may serve in the passing of folklore from one language to another. Even 
with what evidence there is at hand it can be seen that the comic strip is to be 
reckoned with as a factor in that ceaseless process of interchange that goes on between 
folklore on the one hand and mass media and literature on the other. 

Perhaps there are many more variants of the “Tag” anecdote floating around un- 
collected or unremarked. I would like to request information about this anecdote or 
variants of it from JAF readers. 


The University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 


AMERICO PAREDES 


* (University of Chicago, 1959 





Book Reviews 


FoLKLorE IN NortTH AMERICA 


The Play-Party in Indiana. By Leah Jackson Wolford. Edited and revised by W. 
Edson Richmond and William Tillson. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society 
Publications, Vol. 20, No. 2, 1959. Pp. 103-326, preface, introduction, illustrations, 


bibliography, notes, index Paper $3.00 


Scholars will welcome the reissue of Leah Wolford’s excellent collection, which 
has been in and out of print twice since its original publication in 1917. Any work 
on this subject, of course, now demands comparison with B. A. Botkin’s The Ameri- 
can Play-Party Song, and it is interesting to see how the Wolford collection, which 
precedes Botkin’s by twenty years, rates by comparison with it 

Curiously, both works are mistitled. Botkin calls his book “American,” but he 
presents texts from only one state, Oklahoma. Leah Wolford’s book is called 
“Indiana,” but actually she presents texts only from a single county in that state, 
Ripley County. The editors of the present reissue, however, have attempted to 
make it representative of other areas of the state as well. 

sotkin gives over a hundred texts, a great many more than Wolford; she gives 
only fifty-seven, some of which are children’s games rather than play-party games. 
But, as if to make up for this, she gives a fascinating picture of the social milieu of 
the play party, in more intimate detail than Botkin’s; provides musicological in- 
formation of great interest (though she makes no attempt at defining the modes she 
writes about); and pays far more attention to the directions of the games than 
Botkin does, which makes her collection in this way much more valuable 

The present edition is well printed, with only a few errors, and illustrated with 
line drawings by Nancy Gilbert. I have been unable to determine whether in my 
opinion the illustrations add or detract from the book. Some, like that to “Chase 
the Squirrel,” help the reader visualize how the game was played. Others are more 
purely decorative in purpose but are not wholly successful 

The arrangement of the book is especially interesting. In Wolford’s original volume 
the songs were merely listed alphabetically, although she conjectured on the 
possibility of typing the songs in some way, perhaps by subject matter (though 
she rejected this) or perhaps by action type—as, for example, marriage games, 
dance games, choosing games, kissing games—or dramatic element (though this 
was also rejected) or with respect to the dance forms. This last arrangement she 
considered most satisfactory and suggested the arch, the circle, and the long-ways 
as the three types of form that the dances showed. Actually, however, in the book 
itself she abandoned all these methods in favor of alphabetical listing. 

The present editors have chosen a classification based chiefly on the proportion 
of directions to story in the words of the games. They begin with songs clearly 
differentiated in function—‘Openers and Breathers.” These are two-couple games 
used to open a party or songs without games used while the players were catching 
their breaths. 

The next three sections are “All Sing Calls,” “Sing and Play,” and “Words and 
Music.” Games in the first section have words which are almost entirely directions: 
those in the second are mixed: and those in the third have a hich proportion of 
story words or non-direction words. I found myself wondering why some of the 
games had been put in one section and not in the othe particularly does there 


seem to be overlap between the second and third sections. Moreover, there are 
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many of these games in which the proportion of words to music varies from variant 
to variant. I can think of versions of “The Miller Boy” that would fit in all three 
categories. The Richmond-Tillson method of categorizing the games, then, strikes 
me as an unsatisfactory one. Botkin makes what seems to me a valid distinction 
between swinging games and party plays; or some of Wolford’s suggestions seem to 
me more valuable than the Richmond-Tillson method. 

The last two sections are “For Children Only’—children’s games that were never 
used at play-parties proper—and “Miscellany”’—fragments that presumably are 
related to play-party games. I have no quarrel with this arrangement except that 
some of the fragments are really pretty complete. 

The editors of the reissue provide a section at the end of the book in which they 
include material on the Indiana play party which has appeared since the original 
publication of the Wolford book and also remark on the play party in other states. 
The material in both areas could have been better presented; the section is not 
strongly organized, the writing is not always clear, the presentation must naturally 
skip over a wide area in a few pages, and yet much space is devoted to Jean 
Ritchie’s remarks on the play party, most of which are inconclusive and of 
doubtful relevancy to the purpose for which they are adduced. 

The notes are good in that they compare the Wolford versions with other texts, 
give references to other versions, comment on the origin and history of each song 
(thus providing the volume with a feature which it lacked in comparison with 
Botkin’s), and furnish a few additional songs. They do, however, tend to repeat 
what we have already read in the commentaries printed with the songs proper and 
also to ramble in a disconnected manner. An interesting feature is that Richmond 
and Tillson are skeptical of some commonly accepted theories of origin of individual 
songs, for instance those of “Billy Boy” and “Weevily Wheat.” 

Any college or university library should have a copy of Leah Wolford’s book in 
this edition, whether or not it has copies of the two previous. Any scholar in this 
area who does not own a copy of either of the previous issues should make it a 
point to get hold of this one before it goes out of print. Even those who own copies 
of the book in one of its previous forms should consider buying this edition, I feel, 
for it is definitely revised and enlarged by its present editors; and even though 
what they have added is not always well written or well organized, it is almost 
always interesting and valuable. 


Fort Hays Kansas State College S. J. Sackett 
Hays, Kansas 


Christmas in Pennsylvania, a Folk-Cultural Study. By Alfred L. Shoemaker. In- 
troduction by Don Yoder. (Kutztown, Penna.: Pennsylvania Folklore Society, 
1959. Pp. 116, profusely illustrated, index. $3.95.) 


This book has been published as the first volume of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society and is to be followed by a similar study of Easter customs in Pennsylvania. 
Both studies are the work of Alfred L. Shoemaker, who has promoted the annual 
Pennsylvania Folk Festivals at Kutztown, maintained an archive of folk materials 
which is available to reputable scholars, and sponsored a list of publications that has 
helped to dispel at least a portion of the fakelore with which Pennsylvania has been 
so generously but unfortunately blessed. 

If one wants a well-documented account of Christmas practices as seen for the 
most part in newspapers and magazines, diaries and letters, with a minimum amount 
of interpretation and speculation on the part of the author, then this book is most 
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rewarding. Shoemaker permits the documents to speak for themselves, and the 
excellent introduction by Don Yoder presents the religious background for the 
holyday practices. 

The purpose of this Christmas book is “(1) to describe the folk-cultural back- 
ground of Pennsylvania as it relates to Christmas (2) to describe the many colorful 
folk-practices at Christmas time in the Commonwealth and (3) to show how these 
Christmas folk-practices fared in the acculturational process.” To do this, the 
author discusses the material under two headings: “Open-Hearth Christmases,” “to 
designate eighteenth and early nineteenth-century Christmases,” and “Wood-stove 
Christmases,” “to designate nineteenth and turn-of-the-century Christmases.” 

Under “open-hearth Christmas” the practices of mumming and the barring-out 
of the school teacher are discussed, as well as the traditional, but now unusual, food- 
stuffs of Christmas: metzel soup, which one shared with neighbors and friends at 
the time of the holiday butcherings; and the candy specialities of matzabaum, 
mushy and bellyguts, which were given as Christmastide gifts and treats. 

Christmas dew and its beneficent effects are presented briefly. This is to be 
regretted, for in this practice the folk concern for life’s renewal in the individual 
and in the earth could have been linked with the mummer’s desire for the renewal 
of life in earth and hearth. This desire of renewal is not only seen in the use of 
Christmas dew but both English and Germans alike found this expressed in the 
Good Doctor’s ability to restore the dead, the lame and the halt. This was, of 
course, the essential part of the Mummer’s Play and has its parallel in the 
Pennsylvania German folksong Ich bin der Doctor Eisenbaart, who can make the 
blind see, and the lame walk. 

Acculturational processes of Christmas practices are best seen in the discussion of 
the “wood-stove Christmases,” to which the major portion of the book is devoted, 
and are particularly well seen in the chapters on “Christ-kindel to Kriss Kringle” 
and “The Christmas Tree in Pennsylvania.” 

In the former chapter it is shown “how the eighteenth-century Pennsylvania 
gift-bringer, Christ-kindel or Christ Child, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century became Kriss Kringle, an old and bearded twin of Santa Claus.” It is 
pointed out that this change was brought about in part by the literary tradition of 
which Kriss Kringle’s Christmas Tree, published first in Philadelphia in 1845, is an 
early example. 

As for the Christmas Tree, Shoemaker has succeeded in finding documentary 
evidence of its use as early as 1821. This chapter, as well as those on “Trimming 
the Christmas Tree” and “Among the Christmas Trees,” adequately shows the 
traditional core of many practices that still prevail. 

Personally I am of the opinion that the widespread practice of belsnickling 
(masquerading in clothes of rags and with sooted faces) should have been discussed 
in the context of the Christ-kindel, Kriss Kringle, and Santa Claus pattern. Had the 
characteristic polarity of folk beliefs and practices been seen in the Christ Kindel 
gift and life and the Belsnickle gift and life (seen further as light and dark, as good 
and evil, as grace and judgment, as presents and punishment), then the assertion 
probably would not have been made “that Belsnickling was not influenced by 
nineteenth-century European influences” and more point would have been given to 
the conclusion that “the Babe of Bethlehem was secularized . . . into Kriss Kringle, 
a jolly, old fellow devoid of every religious meaning.” Actually the one thing that 
is still unique in many Pennsylvania Dutch communities today is that the old folks 
speak of Christ-gifts and of the punishments meted out by the Belsnickle if the 
child cannot recite his Sunday School recitation. 

For many readers the chapters on “Cookies and Cooky Cutters,” the various 
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descriptions of “Christmas Day,” and the accounts of the masculine activities of 
“Second Christmas” will be entirely too brief, for the information is of a way of 
life that is now far spent. 

For all readers there is a wealth of information. And if the reading of source 
material seems tedious or the editorializing of some items is annoying, then respite 
can be gained by looking at the many informative illustrations with which the book 
abounds. 

Wa ttTER E. Boyer 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Little Smoky Ridge: The Natural Hist Ty of a Southern Appalac hian Neighbor- 
hood. By Marion Pearsall. (University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 
1959. Pp. xii+ 205, notes, bibliography. $4.00. 


Little Smoky Ridge (a fictitious name) comprises a few ridges and hollows in 
the mountains of Tennessee, isolated from the rest of the world by the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and by the political indifference of local and 
state agencies. For her dissertation in anthropology at the University of California 
at Berkeley, Marion Pearsall has made a test-tube study of the history and present 
conditions of the some twenty families living in this isolated pocket. As she says, the 
choice of this spot for study was both fortunate and unfortunate: fortunate because 
there exist over the Appalachian region a few such neighborhoods still under 
frontier conditions and traditions and small enough to be thoroughly studied; un- 
fortunate, because these few isolated neighborhoods are no longer typical of the 
region as a whole. 

The central theme or thesis of the study is as follows: “Little Smoky Ridge stands 
as a twentieth century illustration of the persistence of a frontier type of social 
organization and value system in an environment no longer suited to either” (p. 
viii). The two aspects of this theme are taken up in ten chapters, the titles of a 
few of which are these: “Introducing the Neighborhood.” “The Setting,” “The 
Path of Settlement,” and “Frontier Economy.” 

On the frontier aspect of her theme Marion Pearsall makes some pointed 
observations. Man developed well in America his self-sufficiency as hunter and 
farmer so long as the resources were abundant. But now, she says, “It is mainly the 
attitudes that remain, especially the masculine virtues, though none of the local 
men could hope to express values in the grand manner of a Davy Crockett .. .” 
(p. 45). A decline in hunting has not meant a noticeable increase in farming. Men 
seem to have a lingering love for the mountains but not for the soil. They do not 
now care for steady jobs nor feel any pressure to acquire money for material 
possessions as status symbols. Setting up and watching moonshine stills, 
she says, and making trips to Mill Town with the finished product suit local work 
habits better than more regulated jobs. 

The author gets to the heart of the matter on the topic of isolation. In a 
frontier way of life, she says, time is ecological and structural. The people do not 
live by clock hours but by the natural changes of day and night, summer and 
winter. Though there are times when the family works hard, usually the members 
work when and as they please. All activity is performed within the family unit. 
“The family is the center of the individual’s universe,” she says. “Other systems 
such as school, government, church, or outside job are incidental . . .” p. 92). 
When families live in such isolation, with few contacts with neighbors and the 
outside, “the situation is ideal for absorbing traditional behavior. The ways and 
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values acquired in this manner . . . make for security and self-assurance so long 
as the individual remains in a traditional setting” (pp. 99-190 

Even the people’s religion is individual and familial under a very personal God 
They follow emotional preachers of their own kind, but suspect outsiders and 
have never been able to accept a mission station in their midst. Other outside 
forces such as industry and city ways have made but little headway in forcing 
these people to unlearn their family traditions and move permanently out into 
our moneyed economy. These Little Smoky Ridges, she says, tend to become more 
and more isolated and out of joint with the larger American way of life 

And yet, the author concludes that these isolated frontier pockets are doomed to 
pass away. Of course, they will pass away under inevitable change. But very slowly, 
I would say. I would not suggest with Cecil Sharp that we build a wall around 
them and keep them that way. But with their passing. I believe, some fine human 
virtues will also pass away which we with our clocks will miss. In the meantime, we 
can learn from such studies as this the way of life of an isolated frontier neighborhood 
And we can learn, if we have not already done so in field trips, why and where folk- 
lore lingers longest. 


Morehead State College LEONARD ROBERTS 
Morehead, Kentucky 


The Anatomy of American Popular Culture, 1840-1861. By Carl Bode. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. xxi + 292, notes 
on sources, index. $6.00 


In this book Carl Bode. professor of English at the University of Marvand 
analyzes influential tides of taste in the arts, entertainment. journalism, and the 
magazine world for the two decades stipulated. He believes that up to 1840 the 
United States was “a simple nation culturally” and that by 1861 it had become 
complex. Neither term is defined. In the twenty years during which, he says, our 
culture assumed its modern shape, culture was shaped around several value clusters. 
One had “patriotism at its center,” one was the paradox that in the midst of 
chauvinism others argued that Europe “still maintained a better culture,” one was 
the supremacy of the Protestant religion, and one “for want of a better word must 
be called love.” Love here means both the domestic affections and love between 
the sexes. Bode is, I am sure, too good a historian not to know that these “com- 
plexes” were as powerful before his decades as they were from 1840 to 1861. He 
discusses popular music (or rather music and musicians that were popular), taste 
in architecture, the decorative arts, the graphic arts, and sculpture—the first half of 
his book; and the prose and poetry of the period in its second half. A valuable 
interchapter gives a history of book and magazine production, distribution, and sale 

Bode writes from the point of view of the literary historian; consequently he 
employs neither the technique of the cultural or social anthropologist nor that of 
the social psychologist. He has read widely, made copious notes, and gleaned a 
great deal of amusing illustrative material. But his anatomy of popular culture is 
itself popular in the sense that Bode is more amused by these sentimental poems, 
these domestic novels, this chromo civilization than he is interested in a fundamental 
analysis of it. I find his volume more useful as an ingathering of materials than as 
careful analysis. In the first place, the assertion that American culture was simple 
before 1840 and grew more and more complex until 1861 is in a sense true, but in 
a deeper sense requires comparative analysis. Surely the culture of Jefferson, 
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Franklin, Washington, Monroe, James Wilson, Hamilton, Burr, Mrs. John Adams, 
Federalist Boston, Calhoun, John Quincy Adams, and the nobility and gentry 
of the South, the Hudson Valley, little old New York, and Philadelphia and 
Baltimore is not adequately described as “simple”; and surely the cultural problem 
of passing from provincialism to a national cultural autonomy is more complicated 
than simple. In the second place, all is fish that comes to Bode’s net. The public 
of 1840-1861 liked sentimentality—true; but the same public liked Dickens, Scott, 
the sculpture of Powers and Greenough, Longfellow, the Hudson River school, Dana, 
the lectures of Emerson, and much else; and it is simplicistic to lump this genius, 
these talents with Timothy Shay Arthur, Mrs. Sigourney, Currier and Ives, and 
The Boston Glee Book, which I do not know but which is a collection of “songs 
cheerful, tender, and patriotic.” If there were many publics (and there were) , Bode’s 
thesis about complexity has weight, but the complexity requires a more careful 
discrimination among publics than he gives. Finally Bode has other material to 
his hand that he does not use. If, for example, he is really trying to fix the value 
system of the middle class in these years, he ought to make a careful analysis of 
the school readers, which he ignores, and spend more time on hymns, improving 
memory gems, sermons, the vogue of the Scottish Common Sense philosophy, and 
the examples given in the school arithmetics than he does. 


Howarp Mumrorp JoNEs 
Harvard University 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FoLKLoreE IN Europe 


Folklore and Myth in the Mabinogion. By W. J. Gruffydd. (Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press, 1958. Pp. 30. 2s/—.) 

Welsh Folk Customs. By Trefor M. Owen. (Cardiff: National Museum of Wales, 
Welsh Folk Museum, 1959. Pp. 258, 16 plates. 10s/6d.) 


W. J. Gruffydd’s posthumously published pamphlet comprises the text of a 
lecture delivered at the National Museum of Wales on 27 October 1950. It forms 
a fitting memorial to the work of its author, whose earlier books interpreting Math 
Vab Mathonwy and Branwen are perhaps the definitive studies of myth and folklore 
in those branches of The Mabinogion. In this lecture he is concerned with “the 
legends and beliefs about the Tylwyth Teg, the Welsh Fairies.” Gruffydd finds that 
“tales of the Tylwyth Teg, under that specific name, belong to the comparatively 
modern folklore of Wales, though . . . the material from which they were formed 
is ancient and abundantly exemplified in the Mabinogion.” Etymological evidence 
suggests that the name was not given to the fairy people until “a cycle of romance 
had been created which was based on ‘the matter of Britain’ and which was neces- 
sarily later than the original legendary material of Wales” in the Mabinogion. Tales 
of the Tylwyth Teg are in fact composed of at least three different racial elements: 
(1) The Welsh Annwyn (Other-world), sometimes regarded as the Land of the 
Dead, sometimes as Tir na nOg, the Land of Youth and Promise; (2) “the folk 
recollection of an aboriginal people living in inaccessible parts of the countryside, 
having no contact with the dominant race, and living in fear and suspicion of 
them”; (3) a later infusion of Cornish lore concerning the Pixies, who “comprise 
the mischievous, puckish, and irresponsible portion of the fairy population of 
Wales.” 

Gruffydd makes a convincing case for the second element in the lore of the 
Tylwyth Teg, thus lending credible support to the contention of Margaret Murray 
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that the British fairies were in fact the folk remembrance of the stone-age inhabitants 
of Britain. Throughout his discussion of the lore of Annwyn and the Pixies, Gruffydd 
draws for analogies upon both the ancient literatures of Wales, Ireland and Cornwall, 
and upon recent folk tradition. 

The latter provides the points of departure for Trefor Owen’s comprehensive 
study of Welsh Folk Customs. This seems an exemplary work, in which the collection 
of the Welsh Folk Museum is used as the basis for an interpretive presentation of 
the material folk arts and the folk customs surviving into modern times in Wales. 
The contents are arranged under the folk festivals to which they pertain: The 
Christmas Season; Candlemas and the Movable Feasts; May and Midsummer; 
Harvest and Winter’s Eve; and Birth, Marriage, and Death. A detailed catalogue 
of the five hundred and sixty-seven items in the collection occupies almost seventy 
pages, and twenty-two photographs illustrate important objects. This is a work of 
comprehensive and intelligent scholarship, placing Welsh folk customs in their 
proper contexts in recent history. The correlations between material artifacts and 
their functions in folklife indicate the author’s concern to evaluate items of folklore 
as living, operative forces within a folk culture. His approach, which assimilates 
recent anthropological and folkloristic studies, can be recommended for the pres- 
entation of folklore from other areas. 

Danie. G. HorrMan 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Hdromszéki magyar népkéltészet (Hungarian Folk-Poetry of H4romszék). By Samu 
Konsza. (Marosvasarhely, 1958. Pp. 566.) 


It has been a tradition for more than one hundred and fifty years in Hungary 
that teachers, schoolmasters, and clergymen regularly occupy themselves with col- 
lecting folk-poetry. In just this way the most valuable part of Hungarian folk-poetry 
became available to folklore studies. This tradition is continued in the book reviewed 
here. S. Konsza, a teacher in a middle-school, collected by himself and with the 
help of his pupils the folk-poetry of H4romszék, a territory in the eastern part of 
Transylvania. 

The book contains folktales, ballads, folksongs, and a number of children’s games. 
A very valuable part of the book is formed by the many poems said by the brides- 
man when he delivers a farewell speech to the parents and relations of the bride- 
groom and the bride. The good humor of the Hungarians in Transylvania appears 
in poems told by the bridesman while putting the several courses on the table at 
the wedding-feast. Very characteristic are the humorous poems of two or four lines 
told while dancing, which aim to mock the youth who are not dancing, and also to 
stimulate the dancers to a quicker motion. We find also more than a hundred 
proverbs and riddles in the book. Special attention must be paid to the short poems 
written on the wooden grave-posts that tell the circumstances of the death of the 
person in the grave in a humorous way. Konsza gives love-letters of peasants written 
in verses; these are usually sent by soldiers to their sweethearts. 

This voluminous book (with a thorough preface by J. Faragé) is a very good 
work of reference not only for Hungarian folklore but also for the folklore of 
Central Europe generally. 

Beta GuNDA 


Ethnological Institute of the University 
Debrecen, Hungary 
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Studies in Heroic Legend and in Current Speech. By Kemp Malone; edited by 
Stefan Einarsson and Norman E. Eliason. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 
1959. Pp. 297. Cloth or paper: 56 kr. or 48 kr. [$8.12, $6.96). ) 


The second Festschrift to be dedicated to him, Studies . . . is a selection from 
Kemp Malone’s own distinctively brilliant writings. The selection is his, and several 
articles, notably “The Phonemes of Modern English” and “The Tale of Ingeld,” 
appear in revised form. “The Tale of Ingeld” combines the work of several articles 
which appeared between 1930 and 1940; it contains some now familiar demonstra- 
tions of Beowulf’s usefulness in explaining involuted Scandian accounts of Scandian 
history: ¢.g., the merging of Ingeld with Agnar “Ingeld’s son,” in versions most of 
which have forgotten the national conflict of the original legend; the substitution of 
Swerting and Hanev/Jérund for Hrodgar and Hrodéwulf, in tales which still recall 
such a conflict, but which remember Froda and Ingeld as Danes; the fusion of two 
historical Onelas (Alis) into one; et 

The article’s textual emendations have not had the happy reception enjoyed by 
its comments on other matters. Editors of Beowulf persist in reading line 2041b as 
se de beah gesyhd, “he who sees the ring” (hilt-ring? Klaeber), whereas Malone 
reads, se de beah ge syhd, “he who fled [i.e., a Bardish survivor of Froda’s defeat] 
(speaks <cwid, 2041a) and says.” Malone adduces strong semasiological and 
stylistic arguments for beah <bugan, “bow, flee”; but see Dobbie’s ed., p. 223, for a 
reply on ge syhd, and hence on beah as well. Dobbie also comments on Malone’s 
restoration of Thorkelin B’s genam, 2042b, over the common emendation geman. 
Malone’s interpretation of the present forms in lines 2032 to 2062 as consuetudinal 
presents which express “. . . not present or past or future but all three at onxe” (p. 9 
is most helpful in dispelling the illusion of “prophecy” there and elsewhere in 


Beowulf. His placing the slaying of the famnanbegn in the Danish rather than the 
Bardish court (p. 19) is sufficiently illuminating to make up for the uncharacteris- 


tically wide speculation, just earlier, over the motive of the insulting warrior. 

When we turn to “Hagbard and Ingeld,” we learn, through the unconvincing 
omnibus Trait 7 (pp. 69-70, 74-80), why Professor Malone pondered earlier over 
the famnanpegn. Although in addition to Trait 7 a number of the correspondences 
imputed to the stories of Hagbard and Ingeld do not seem firm, Malone does seem 
justified in saying that the two legends have interacted. With the baring of the 
original epithetic nature of Hagbard-Hadbard-Headobeard, Haki (the actual hero: 
the Hagbard—not, as in Saxo, brother to Hagbard) and Ingeld are seen to be 
members of the same vanished nation; their stories, bearing some original re- 
semblances, would have tended to mingle in time. 

The remaining fifteen essays on heroic matters are, if anything, possessed of a 
more unexceptionable logic than the two involving Ingeld. Who will ever add to our 
knowledge of the battle of Bravellir, or acquaint us better with Ecgbeow or with 
the daughter of Healfdene, without making extensive use of Malone's articles on 
the subjects? In the latter case, 1 wonder if there is anything at all to be added—a 
gap in the Beowulf text appears closed, although as Dobbie admits, “. . . as yet no 
editor has ventured to put [Yrse’s] name into the text (his ed., p. 118).” “The 
Daughter of Healfdene’s” discussion of the literary fate of Hredric-Hroerekr- 
Roerecus-Hroékr-Eric (pp. 125-126, 132) is excellent. To “Agelmund and Lamicho,” 
the earliest article (1926) in the collection, I should like to add a note. The plot 
and genealogies of Helgakvida Hjérvardssonar are summarized, pages 93-94. On 
page 100, Malone says, after restoring Eylimi as father to Hjérdis: “Hence Svava 
must seek a new father, and she finds him in King Svafnir of Svavaland, where 
she obviously belongs.” It then occurs that if Helgi, like Hedinn, were the product 
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of one of the first three marriages of Hjérvardr, and if Svava were either Hjérvardr’s 
fourth wife, or that of his son Helgi, the dramatically unconvincing clash over 
Svava between brother and brother has replaced an originally starker contention 
for Svava’s affections between Hjérvardr and Helgi. 

As diversified as the individual subjects may seem, these essays display an enviable 
unity and consistency. “On Deor 14-17” and “Royal Names in Old English Poetry” 
serve to add to Professor Malone’s fine editions of Deor and Widsith, respectively, 
the fruits of his more recent examinations of the poems 


Morton Y. Jacoss 
U niz é rsit) of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


BALLAD AND SONG 


Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads, With Their Texts, according to the Extant 
Records of Great Britain and America. Vol. I,. Ballads 1 to 53. By Bertrand 
Harris Bronson. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. xxxvii- 


465. $25.00.) 


In The English and Scottish Popular Ballads Child showed only incidental con- 
cern for the musical record. He named the tunes associated with many of the 
broadsides he reprinted, but this information was so buried among his collations 
that it almost never appears in the Sargent-Kittredge epitome. In his final volume 
Child reproduced fifty-three tunes from manuscripts, mostly Scotch (only two 
from the United States), supplemented by a list of printed tunes compiled chiefly 
by William Walker of Aberdeen. In his natural preoccupation with ballad texts and 
their analogues he did not study the music for the bearing it would have had on 
his treatment of stanza units, refrains, or other aspects of ballad form in which the 
interplay of text and tune is important 

Even had Child been interested, the tunes available were not very numerous, 
their reliability was often in doubt, and their connection with individual ballad 
texts even more difficult to establish. Within the past half century, however, field 
recording on both sides of the Atlantic has enormously enriched the stock of Child 
texts, while the number of tunes recovered now totals about 5000. Moreover. Percy 
Grainger and Cecil Sharp brought new standards of accuracy to the transcribing of 
tunes, a problem no less acute since the advent of cylinder, disc, and tape recording 
Only within recent years could an adequate and balanced study of tunes and texts 
be made. Bertrand H. Bronson’s impressive volume is the first of four or five designed 
both to assemble and interpret the voluminous materials 

He has performed a difficult task with exemplary thoroughness and sensitivity 


This volume includes almost a thousand tunes for forty-two of the first fifty-three 
ballads in Child’s canon. These range all the way from a single tune each for ten 
ballads to one hundred and forty-one for “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight.” Eight 
ballads are represented by forty tunes or more, and comprise two-thirds of the 


total in this volume; of these over sixty per cent are North American specimens 
Along with the tunes are the specific texts to which they were sung, and most of 
this supplements Child. Although he has not neglected the earlier sources—Ravens- 
croft, Pills, the Scots Musical Museum, Motherwell, Christie, the Scotch manuscripts, 
and so on—Bronson has drawn chiefly on publications, including records, that reflect 
the indefatigable work of many ballad collectors in the twentieth century. In 
addition he has reproduced much manuscript material, including a large number 
of Greig’s and Sharp’s unpublished melodies. He has compared manuscript and 
print, often to advantage, as where he is able to give more complete texts than 
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are in the Sharp-Karpeles Appalachian volumes. Scarcely any significant cache of 
Child material seems to have eluded him, unless it be the books of the Lomaxes, 
which are so sparingly represented that one suspects a publisher’s reluctance to 
cooperate. Many Lomax tunes and texts, being composites, would be of little 
value here; it would be good, however, to see the unimproved originals, and there 
are other genuine recoveries (versions of “Earl Brand” and “Sir Lionel” in Our 
Singing Country, for instance) which would add their weight in balancing the 
heavy representation from the Appalachians and the Ozarks. 

Perhaps Bronson’s most crucial problem is the ordering of variants. These he 
has arranged not chronologically, nor according to textual affinities, but rather on 
musical grounds. For each ballad this has meant a classification of tune types, based 
upon subjective answers to the apparently innocent question, How far may two 
tunes differ before one ceases to be a variant of the other? Few will quarrel with 
his solutions here. A somewhat subtler problem is the ordering of tunes within 
families so that near relations fall together. Grouped according to mode (or scale) 
and contour (the shape of the tune as seen from its successive accented notes), an 
array of related melodies begins to reveal behavior patterns which can form the 
basis for eventual generalization. “It will ordinarily be found,” says Bronson, “that 
a large group of variant tunes will show a numerical preference for one mode or 
another, but will perhaps spread to adjacent modes on either side, through gapped 
scales, toward statements more strongly minor or more positively major, as the case 
may be.” Likewise, there are cadence points of greater or less stability, and favorite 
patternings of tune movement, which differ in authentic and plagal ranges, and 
which alter with shifts in mode. To facilitate comparison he has transposed tunes, 
and his modal terminology is unobtrusive but precise, with some refinements which 
are far too sketchily set out in his introduction. It would have been extremely helpful 
to every user of this work had he reproduced the ingenious star diagram from his 
article “Folk-Song and the Modes,” Musical Quarterly, XXXII (1946), 44, which 
rationally schematizes the series of heptatonics and their related hexatonic and 
pentatonic scales. Like a number of Bronson’s other articles so self-effacingly 
mentioned in the text, this study is part of the foundation on which his carefully 
evolved methodology rests. 

His individual headnotes are models of concision, repeatedly illuminating Child’s 
work, and everywhere conscious of the interdependence of tune and text. Although 
he properly concentrates on one ballad at a time, his analytical methods look 
toward a grand synthesis, doubtless outside the present work, in which he will 
draw broad conclusions about Anglo-American melodic tradition, Thanks to the 
IBM card, with its endless possibilities for flexible sorting, he is able to gather 
statistical evidence to replace impressionistic notions about all manner of historical, 
geographical, and typological problems. A preview of his analytical method and 
findings in JAF, LXXII (1959), 165-191, is an important article which humanistic 
scholars cannot afford to ignore, for all their suspicion of mechanical techniques. 

Although Bronson takes for granted an interest in music and a knowledge of its 
terminology, this book is not addressed to musical specialists. Much of the discussion 
will interest ballad students regardless of their acquaintance with music. This work 
would deserve a wide circulation merely as an invaluable gathering of texts and 
tunes. It is of course much more than that, by virtue of Bronson’s humane learning, 
admirably organized and elegantly couched. Within its announced limits, this study 
of folk melodic behavior is definitive—or as close to it as one can come with a still 
living tradition. 


The Ohio State University Craupe M. Simpson, Jr. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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A Pioneer Songster: Texts from the Stevens-Douglass Manuscript of Western New 
York, 1841-1856. Edited by Harold W. Thompson, assisted by Edith E. Cutting. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. xxii +- 203, introduction, 
bibliography, index of lines and titles. $3.50. ) 


Consummate scholarship, simplicity of presentation, humane warmth and quick 
insight are what we have learned to expect from Harold Thompson. This songster 
is not meant for singing, but for the study of song repertory of a bygone era. Its 
premise is that knowledge about the songs of oral tradition in this country may 
reasonably be supplemented by manuscript collections made when the songs were 
current. In estimating that “the Stevens-Douglass Manuscript is the most extensive 
and important trove of this sort from its period,” Thompson evidently hopes that 
its publication will encourage efforts that will soon outdate his judgment. But the 
future may bring few that are so well done. 

The material came to light because Thompson’s work stimulated Harry S. 
Douglass of Arcade, Wyoming County, New York, into awareness of the potential 
value of a family heirloom. Following a description of the background, the texts 
of eighty-nine songs and ballads are presented in documentary form, misspellings 
and all. Edith Cutting has wisely supplied in brackets, from other known sources, 
titles and completions of texts compensating for losses due to damage to the manu- 
script. The original sequence of texts is indicated while giving way to a grouping 
more useful to students. Brief but meticulous head notes by Edith Cutting tell what 
is known of each text, though a paucity of reference to printed songsters con- 
temporary with the manuscript threatens to distort the perspective of the project. 

On the internal evidence, Thompson’s view must be accepted that few if any of 
the song texts could have been copied from printed material of the period, or 
learned from the local singing schools and societies whose functions he describes. 
Yet this does not dispose of the ties between traditional repertory and printed 
sources. For though a text be written down from memory, or in our own day sung 
from recollection of an older generation’s singing, surely it is pertinent to ask 
whether the song was not initially or ultimately learned from print. Some of the 
earlier mysticism about spontaneous communal creation or remote ancestral well- 
springs of folksong having been left behind, it may behoove the student of song 
tradition in the field to ask himself searchingly whether he is not merely recovering 
fragments strewn by itinerant showmen, or discovering the changes which lapse of 
time and inexactness of memory have wrought in the spreading of published texts. 
This caution would seem especially in order when dealing with American traditional 
song, barely two centuries old and current in a society with a consistently more 
widespread literacy than most. Of course it would be injudicious not to ask in 
turn from what sources in oral currency, complete or thematic, some at least of 
the song texts published in the 1840's might have drawn. But even the absence 
today of a preserved printed text from the period cannot be taken as proof that 
it did not exist. Try the newspapers. 

The painful question that follows is whether the student of song text language 
variants may not be expending his intensively trained abilities on marginal minutiae 
of curiously archaic, or perhaps merely faulty, spelling, punctuation, handwriting, or 
insubstantial defects of the writer’s or the singer’s recollection. The usefulness of 
this documentation may indeed accrue more to the benefit of the historian or 
cultural sociologist, for whom the fact of a song’s provenance may bear on 
evaluation of a milieu; a facet to which Thompson’s careful, straightforward and 
good-humored presentation of the era of homespun contributes quite significantly. 

No tunes for the song and ballad texts are given, and there were none in the 
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manuscript. Thompson both deplores and excuses their absence on the ground of 
variability and multiplicity of tunes, criteria which are not always applicable. Tunes 
mentioned in the manuscript might have been given in typical form. Unfortunately 
the occasional references to tunes known to have been used for a given song are 
almost exclusively from twentieth century notations taken from oral tradition, which 
are the more likely to have undergone variation or substitution. More fitting would 
have been notation, or at least reference by title, using tune sources contemporary 
with the manuscript, even if these were not certainly in use by the Stevens family. 
To cite a few examples, there are firm tune sources over several centuries for the 
“Bishop of Canterbury,” the first text in the book, in addition to a melody given 
by Flanders which is the sole reference. “James Bird,” in contemporary prints such 
as Nafis & Cornish’s Forecastle Songster (1849) and Richard Marsh’s New Book 
of a Thousand Songs for the Million (185-), has “The Tempest” indicated as air. 
The note that “The Dark-eyed Sailor” was sung to the tune of “The Female 
Smuggler” is as helpful today as it must have been to the Stevens family, for the 
structure of that tune explains the systematic irregularity of the text line rhythm. 

The making available of some nineteen of the eighty-nine texts which have not 
proven readily traceable in older printed sources performs a valuable service. One 
of these, “The Liberty Ball,” was printed in Leavitt & Allen’s The Liberty Minstrel 

1844), pp. 156-158, where the tune is indicated as “Rosen the Bow,” agreeing with 
the present manuscript. 


As a document, A Pioneer Songster is a true pioneer. It might have gained from 
a few photographs of pages from the manuscript, of members of the Stevens family, 
and of the home or other surroundings whence the manuscript came. 


NorRMAN CAZDEN 
Bridge port, Connecticut 


Fo._k ART 


Art as an Element of Culture, Especially in Negro Africa. By A. A. Gerbrands. 
Translated by Mrs. G. E. van Baaren-Pape. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. Mededelin- 
gen van het Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, No. 12. Pp. vii + 158, 16 
plates, 10 text figures, | map, index of personal names, bibliography. Paper. ) 


This book consists of four chapters. The first offers an inconclusive discussion 
of an appropriate name in place of the admittedly unsatisfactory “primitive art.” 
The second is a sketchy account of the history of anthropological studies of art. 
The third gives a selective review of art research in Africa by five field workers. 
The last chapter generalizes about the function of art in society, largely on the 
basis of the African material. “The thorny problem of style can only be lightly 
touched upon here. It is obvious that little can be said as to the way an art style 
originates in the societies we are interested in, owing to the lack of historical 
evidence. In its development, the artist undoubtedly plays a part, depending on 
his place and influence in the society; depending too upon the extent to which the 
society is susceptible to innovations” (p. 127). 

This is not all the author has to say about style. He talks about borrowing in 
terms of ‘form and content” and makes other common sense observations of the 
kind cited above. Nowhere does he attempt to define “style” and to consider what 
kind of understanding may be derived from stylistic analysis. This failure is crucial 
in a study which considers art as an element of culture. 

From the quotation above and others that might be cited, it is a fair inference 
that Gerbrands remains in the grip of the form-content dichotomy. This is to say 
that “form” is simply manner, while “content” is the locus of artistic meaning. The 
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consistent substitution of “form” and “style” further implies a lack of distinction 
between the two. The consequence of this limited view of style (or form) is to 
restrict “meaning” to identifiable elements of subject matter to the exclusion of 
the way in which the subject matter is presented. This comprehends but two 
of the three categories of significance in art, as outlined by Panofsky in his 
“Iconography and Iconology: An Introduction to the Study of Renaissance Art.” 
in Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 3-31 
The first of these, “Primary or natural subject matter,” is apprehended by identifying 
various artistic forms as representations of natural objects. The second, “Secondary 
or conventional subject matter,” involves straight iconography—identifying a male 
figure with a knife as St. Bartholomew, for example. 

It is the third category of significance which is central to the study of art as an 
element of culture, and which requires stylistic analysis. This is what Panofsky calls 
“Intrinsic meaning or content,” and which he has tagged as “Iconology” in contrast 
with “Iconography.” He defines this last area of meaning as “those underlying 
principles which reveal the basic attitude of a nation, a period, a class, a religious 
or philosophical persuasion—qualified by one personality ‘and condensed into one 
work.” He immediately points out that these meanings are manifested by stylistic 
modes as well as iconographic conventions. He goes even further to assert that 
characteristic technical procedures (stone sculpture vs. bronze or a peculiar method 
of hatching in drawings) can have iconological value. This ultimate area of 
significance, where artistic meanings and cultural meanings coincide, falls outside 
the pale of art research as perceived by Gerbrands. But it suggests some features 
of methodology with respect to style which seem quite germane to the study of art 
and culture relationships. 

Style is considerably more than the superficial physiognomy of art; to be studied 
meaningfully it must be regarded as something akin to the character structure of 
art. This means that style is a set of principles underlying all aspects of art-making 
behavior. Style is ‘manifest in three sectors of the art object itself: First as a 
principle of selection with respect to subject matter. Here we seek an underlying 
point of view in the bias exhibited in selection of the subject matter; it is not only 
important that the art of a certain time and place represents plants, animals, men, 
houses etc.; it is of even greater importance to ascertain and interpret trends in the 
selection of subject matter elements for presentation in art. Secondly, style is mani- 
fest in the treatment of elements of subject matter: in reducing a model from nature 
to painting or sculpture, for example, which elements of the original are omitted, 
which are emphasized, which are distorted and in what way? Finally, style is 
expressed in the compositional modes on which the total work is structured. Here 
we look for the kinds of relationships expressed and the character of the expressed 
relationships: hierarchy, origin, causality, etc. Evidence from these areas of stylistic 
expression should allow of an interpretation in terms of the implicit values embodied 
in the artistic image. It should, in the more technical language of Charles Morris, 
allow us to recover the “value designatum” embodied in the “iconic sign.” 

The study of art contemplated in the foregoing discussion is, of course, only one 
of several main foci for folklore and anthropology. There is also the functional 
question of those purposes served by art which are peculiar to this system of 
symbolic behavior. And then there are two other areas of question which deserve 
study: 1) the individual and social components in works of art, in art-making and 
in the encounter with art by others; and, 2) the specific uses to which art is put 
by society. Gerbrands deals to some extent with the first of these questions and 
more fully with the second. Indeed, it may be said that his ultimate interest is the 
second of these issues. 
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In the last chapter, Gerbrands begins with the counterpoint of the individual and 
the social; but again we are treated to common sense generalities. When he gets to 
the function of art, he divides this general issue into religious, social (in the stricter 
sense), political, economic, technological, linguistic, play and aesthetic aspects. He 
defines the religious function of art as the rendering of the supernatural in concrete 
form. The social aspect in the strict sense is to impart prestige to important figures 
in the society by way of artistic symbols, or to the artist by virtue of his role in 
providing these symbols. The political aspect is the use of sacred or magical art for 
political ends, i.e., the exercise of power. The technological aspect refers to the level 
of skill attained by the society. 

Descriptive, devoid of methodological point, lacking in a sophisticated sense of 
research potential, the discussion proceeds without an explicit statement of what 
is meant by “function” or “culture” or how this sort of data, organized around 
these very specific points, can contribute more than a limited amount of information 
about particular artistic cultures. 

Recent work by Mills in Navaho art and values (doctoral thesis, Harvard, 1953), 
D’Azevedo’s paper, “A structural approach to esthetics: toward a definition of art 
in anthropology” (American Anthropologist, vol. 60, no. 4, August, 1958), and 
other publications are harbingers of an awakening to richer potential in the study 
of art. In the light of this potential and the evidence for beginnings toward the 
fulfillment of this potential, Gerbrands’ treatment of “art as an element of culture” 
strikes an anachronistic note. 

Morton H. Levine 
Reed College 
Portland, Oregon 


Fo.k BELIEF 


The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft and Demonology. By Rossell Hope Robbins. (New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1959. Pp. 571, 250 illustrations, preface, bibliog- 
raphy. $7.50.) 


Among all the short general works on witchcraft and demonology, Rossell Rob- 
bins’ Encyclopedia is a standout. While being an extensive and wealthy collection 
of data, and a conscientious and well-ordered abstract of early sources, it is also 
entirely readable and should be fascinating to specialist as well as to amateur. Many of 
the entries should satisfy both. Robbins has probably read as deeply in the field as 
any living author, and as widely, in as many collections and libraries, and among 
other services exposes some of the rare material in the White Collection at Cornell 
for the first time. While recording his debt to Henry Lea’s Materials Toward a 
History of Witchcraft, he has himself written a more concise and utilitarian history. 
His bibliography is large and up-to-date. 

Articles cover famous cases, trials, and legends, and figures among the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth century judges and judged (the period is 1450-1750; 
Robbins discounts nineteenth century diabolism as “a literary creation”). Descriptive 
definitions are given of succubus and incubus, sabbat, lycanthropy, vampires, 
poltergeist, pacts and bargains, spells, magic, and exorcism. National brands of 
witchcraft and its “control” are dealt with, as well as the more notorious local 
outbreaks; there are long entries on the Salem and Lancashire witches, and on some 
convent cases (some of which seem gratuitous) . 

Cotton Mather and Jean Bodin come in for censure, and Matthew Hopkins for 
praise. Space is devoted to the “Witch-Hammer” of 1486, and to the recipe for 
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exorcism in the Catholic Rituale Romanum of 1947. The definitions are generally 
solid, the descriptions authoritative, and the quotation judicious. Some literary 
material is included, to lend an air of contemporaneity, but it is mostly of a late 
and retrospective sort. 

This is a polemical encyclopedia, however, in the tradition of Diderot and 
Voltaire, and the material is, in its way, just as colored by Robbins’ “objectivity” 
as the books of Montague Summers are by “a literal belief in witchcraft delusion” 
(p. 558). Robbins is out to prove that witchcraft was “a colossal fraud and 
delusion,” without exception ever (a justifiable and fashionable opinion, but here 
presented as an undiscussed axiom) as well as “the lapse of the human being (i.e., 
the inquisitor) into the foulest animal. . .. Never were so many so wrong, so 
long” (pp. 1-3), and so his book is packed with factual details of the trials and 
the tortures of suspect individuals. There is nothing wrong with these facts, but 
their overwhelming preponderance in the work puts all the other facets of witch- 
craft in the shade. In keeping with his initial proposal that “Witchcraft is not a 
department of anthropology, folklore, mythology, or legend . . . witchcraft lies 
in the province of theology . . .” (p. 1), he minimizes the folkloristic elements of 
his subject, as he does all problems of research into the origins and traditions 
of witchcraft. For instance, while the entry for “Torture” runs to thirteen pages— 
the second longest in the book—and there are as well separate full articles on 
“Thumbscrews,” “Strappato,” “Squassation,” and “Swimming, or the Water Ordeal,” 
in addition to forty-eight illustrations of torture and torturing implements, and 
many other descriptions of both under individual cases, the whole discussion of the 
relation of Manicheism to witchcraft (which has occupied many chapters of other 
books) is reduced by Robbins to the simple following: “. . . the mass of people 
could not resolve the contradiction of an all good and all powerful God who 
sanctioned evil. It was easier to accept the continuing heresy of Manicheism, with 
a good God and a bad Devil; and if God could not help, perhaps the Devil could” 
(p. 83 

This is lucid and true, but oversimplified, and is worth more space; it is essentially 
a more important topic than Squassation. Again, the possibility of connections 
between witchcraft and classical mystery cults, or Druidical remains, is left un- 
broached; though Robbins makes it clear in his bibliography what he thinks of 
Margaret Murray’s The Witch Cult in Western Europe, he is perhaps side-stepping 
her hypotheses, rather than refuting or accepting any. 

Still, if the Encyclopedia is polemical or one-sided, it is nevertheless thorough in 
its chosen domain. The abstracts of cases are very good, fluid, and readably arranged. 
It is excellent to read in; but it is difficult to use. 

This last stricture is perhaps the most serious. Why the “Encyclopedia” form? 
The actual information is put under rather arbitrary headings—e.g., the sentences 
about Manicheism quoted above are entered under “The Chambre Ardente Affair” ; 
there is neither an index nor sufficient cross-referencing ; there are no entries for, say, 
“Faust,” or “warlock,” or “Erasmus,” or any modern witchcraft authority. It seems 
to me that whether or not the book’s form is natural, an index is badly needed. 
As it stands, one must read a great deal of the book, and hazard not a few 
psychological guesses in order to root out the answer to a difficult question (but the 
answer is very likely to be there, somewhere). So, while the work is thorough in its 
treatment of the theological and historical terrain of witchcraft, it is slightly awk- 
ward. If this awkwardness were repaired in future editions by the addition of an 
index, the Encyclopedia’s value as a reference would increase greatly; for the 
content is unimpeachable. 

Readers will find the Encyclopedia a valuable and dependable work, by far the 
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best one-volume treatment of its kind. By no means its least attraction is the 
excellent assortment of two hundred and fifty illustrations, mostly contemporary, and 
mostly very rare, well-chosen by the author, and clearly reproduced. 

ARTHUR FREEMAN 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Evil Eye. Studies in the Folklore of Vision. By Edward S. Gifford, Jr., M. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 216, bibliography, index, draw- 
ings. $4.95.) 


In 1895 the English antiquary Frederick Thomas Elworthy published The Evil 
Eye, An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition in London. His 
work was over twice the length of the volume under review, documented every 
statement with six hundred and ninety-seven footnotes at the bottom of the page, 
and furnished one hundred and eighty-eight text figures and full-page illustrations of 
charms and amulets—many from the author’s personal collection. Dr. Gifford 
provides no notes for his serial quotations and citations, an omission the more 
disturbing since he seems to have composed his book by pulling slips of notes off 
the spindle and stringing them together. Illustrations take the form of fanciful 
chapter designs drawn by his wife. Dr. Gifford has read Elworthy, of course, and 
lists (p. 93) the same questions concerning the jettatura printed and translated by 
Elworthy (p. 22) from the Italian Niccola Valletta. The questions also appear in 
William W. Story, Castle St. Angelo and the Evil Eye (London, 1877), p. 200, in 
a different translation, the one used by Gifford, who however gives the impression 
that he has consulted Valletta’s work directly. 

The evil eye is perennially fascinating, not only to its victim but also to the folk- 
lorist. In the course of his remarks on possessors and objects of the evil eye, precau- 
tionary methods, ancient gods and Christian saints who protect vision, folk and 
popular beliefs about the eye, and the role of visual appeal in sexual attraction, 
Dr. Gifford, an ophthalmologist in Philadelphia, reveals the continuity of folk interest 
in the eye. In the 1920’s and 1930’s King Alphonso of Spain suffered serious political 
setbacks because of his reputation as a jettatore, after his unfortunate glance ex- 
ploded a submarine and burst a dam in Italy. Teddy Roosevelt’s daughter Alice 
Longworth, cherishing her father’s grudge against Woodrow Wilson, made the 
contemptuous gesture of the mano cornuta at Wilson to fend off his evil look when 
he returned from the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. From his own clinical practice 
Dr. Gifford garnered evidence. Italian women in South Philadelphia cured cases of 
“overlooking” by making a cross with the thumb on the forehead of the afflicted one 
and reciting a prayer. His Italian patients with diseased eyes still pray to Saint Lucia, 
who became a patron saint of vision after plucking out her own eyes and sending 
them to her lustful lover; later, while praying, her eyes were restored. Dr. Gifford 
refers to similar legends attached to other saints. 

An intriguing line of inquiry which Dr. Gifford suggests, and which properly be- 
longs to the physician cum folklorist, is the relation of folk legends like these to folk 
misconceptions about the eye. He cites as a postscript to the Saint Lucia cycle the 


popular notion that a surgeon removes and then replaces an eye when operating. 


Are there connections between other such “vulgar errors,” like the belief in eyestrain 
(Gifford says there is no such thing) and patterns of legend? Do correlations exist 
between legendary themes and neurotic symptoms? Hysterical blindness, neurasthenia, 
even the wearing of spectacles to serve as a buffer between the frustrated individual 
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and a hostile world, may have a bearing on the folklore motifs of blindness, such 
as F592, miraculous cure of blindness, or K1553, blindness feigned in marital 
quarrels. Both motifs are present in Gifford’s case histories; he offers the example of 
a girl cured of hysterical blindness when a live frog was thrust before her face 
Another provocative line of thought opened up by Dr. Gifford might be called the 
visual folklore of sex. Folklore in this elastic sense is a matter of cultural folkways 
bearing on the question why strong men faint when Marilyn Monroe waggles across 
the screen. Dr. Gifford approaches this topic with scientific zeal, giving Kinsey's 
statistics on male preference for light and lure with their lovemaking, in contrast to 
female desire for darkness. Lady Godiva and Peeping Tom represent the points of 
convergence of Dr. Gifford’s various interests in the folkloristic, neurotic, and sexual 
angles of vision. His book belongs with Leo Kanner’s Folklore of the Teeth on the 
small shelf of treatises on bodily folklore by physicians, who are in daily contact with 
a vast lore surrounding disease and cure 
Ricuarp M. Dorson 
Indiana Universit) 


Bloomington, Indiana 


La Possession et ses Aspects Thédtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar. By Michel 
Leiris. (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1958. L’homme. Cahiers d’Ethnologie de Géographie 


et de Linguistique, nouvelle série, ne. 1. Pp. 103. Paper, 600 fr 


Whatever the religion of the Ethiopian may be—Christian, Moslem, Jewish—he 
believes in the spirit zar. If a disease befalls him the zar is responsible for it. The 
“horse of the zar,” the name given to the possessed person, hopes to free himself 


from the zar through various ceremonies performed at the wddddja, a nocturnal 


gathering at which frantic dances and songs are performed to the accompaniment 


of drums. The zar reveals his name, if he so wishes, leaves his “horse” after the ap- 
propriate sacrifices are offered, and the possessed person is eventually cured. This 
feature so characteristic of the Ethiopian culture, as of many other African cultures, 
is only inadequately investigated. The most comprehensive study of the subject, even 
though limited to certain aspects is now published by Miche! Leiris The a ithor, 
a member of the Mission Dakar-Djibouti in 1931-33, devoted special attention to 
the study of the zar and scattered his information on the zar in his diary-like book. 
“L’Afrique Fantéme.” The monograph under review brings this information together 
and analyzes it under various headings. These headings are: Culte des ZAr et 
chamanisme; Possession, divertissement et esthétique; Le Zar comme symbole d’une 
maniére d’étre et promoteur d’une action; Conscience et inconscience chez les 
protagonistes des scénes de possession; ThéAtre joué et theatre vécu dans le culte des 
Zar. While one agrees with the author on the main thesis, namely that the theatrical 
aspects dominate the possession ceremonies, there are undoubtedly serious psy- 
chological elements that play an important part in the whole process of possession 
True, the author mentions them in the chapter dealing with “Conscience et in- 
conscience chez les protagonistes des scénes de possession,” but the chapter is far 
from being exhaustive. It would seem to me that an outsider can hardly penetrate 
this inner realm, and we may have to wait for a description given by an Ethiopian 
trained in psychology. It is true that Leiris was greatly helped in the interpretation 
of the various aspects by Abba Jéréme, so well known by the éthiopisants, but many 
obscure points still lucidated. It is not sufficiently stressed that the 


possession ceremonies connected with songs, dances, beating of drum, drinking of 


remain to be e 


coffee, and so on, often serve the purpose of breaking the monotony of village life 
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in Ethiopia. I for one will attest that it certainly did its share in breaking the 
occasional monotony of my stay in the various villages. 

It is unfortunate that the author introduces the reader too abruptly to the subject 
without giving him the necessary explanation of the technical terminology. In 
mentioning the special language of the people possessed by the zar it escapes the 
author’s attention that the reviewer published an article on the subject in Africa XIX, 
1949. 

Notwithstanding minor deficiencies here and there, the author, equipped with 
the knowledge of the history of the country and its customs and its language, is to 
be admired for having undertaken a subject as obscure as the possession by spirits, 
and for having so well accomplished his task. It is anthropology and folklore at its 
best. 

Wo tr Les.tau 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Fo.tk DANCE 


“Dances of Anatolian Turkey,” by Metin And, Dance Perspectives (New York, 
No. 3, 1959. Pp. 76, photographs. $1.50.) 


Metin And has authored the entire third issue, the first ethnic dance issue of 
Dance Perspectives. This new journal, with A. J. Pischl as editor, is devoted to dance 
research. In this issue it sets an admirable precedent. The topic of Turkish dance is 
little known, and the presentation relies on personal observation and sound historical 
knowledge. Metin And, who lives in Turkey, but writes excellent English, has 
selected ten aspects for ten short essays, such as Religious and Quasi-Religious 
Dancing and Regional Dances. The essay on Formations, Movements and Style is 
rather general, without choreographies. The illustrations consist of a map, one stage 
diagram, and numerous photographs and reproductions from old sketches. An Ap- 
pendix on the Kols and a Bibliographical Note round out this picture of blended 
Asiatic and East European customs. 

GERTRUDE P. KurRATH 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FoLtk Music 


The Art of Jazz; Essays on the Nature and Development of Jazz. Edited by Martin 
lr. Williams. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 248, index. $5.00. 


The time has come when the well-informed person must know enough about jazz 
to conceal his ignorance. And, fortunately, the time has also come when jazz criticism 
shows signs of maturing. The careful selection of pieces for Martin Williams’ 
anthology, The Art of Jazz, amounts to a new critical canon. This writing is dis- 
tinguished by painstaking analysis, occasional insights, and a bit of philosophizing on 
jazz and the arts. 

What happened? The publication of Andre Hodeir’s Hommes et Problemes du 
Jazz in 1954 gave new dignity and direction to jazz criticism. A classically trained 
musicologist, Hodeir is also a competent jazzman, and his confident—and sometimes 
wrongheaded—pronouncements had a devastating impact which made much previous 
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criticism sound infantile. (He devoted a twenty-page chapter to the analysis of one 
recording: Ellington’s “Concerto for Cootie.”) Sheer enthusiasm, with a frequent 
dog-in-the-manger stance, was no longer adequate. 

The blurb on the dust jacket of The Art of Jazz, describing the twenty-one selec- 
tions as “written at various periods ranging from the first World War to the present 
day,” does the book a disservice. Although no dates are given for seven o. them, 
only one was written before 1940 (the Ansermet sketch mentioning Bechet) and the 
great majority were written around and after 1950. In other words, this anthology, 
while it ranges over a broad area of jazz history, consists of recent writing. Indeed, 
that is its streneth 

For here is a new school of jazz criticism, which has currently found a home in 
The Jazz Review (of which Williams is co-editor) and, perhaps to a lesser extent, 
in the West Coast quarterly, Jazz, edited by Ralph Gleason. Launched about a year 
ago, these two journals have published more competent criticism than has appeared 
in other magazines for the last twenty years. (Inevitably. the pendulum swung too 
far, as the reproduction of illustrative scores which fail to illustrate suggests.) And 
surprisingly enough, they seem to be making a go of it financially. 

Although—with one exception—the pieces in The Art of Jazz did not appear in 
The Jazz Review, they represent a successful search for writing of a similar caliber 
It is significant that the only selection to criticize a musician adversely, a rather 
daring departure for a jazz anthology, is by Hodeir (“The Genius of Art Tatum”), 
whose generalizations—“toughness, ruthlessness, indeed cruelty, are the secrets of 
genius’ —have a breath-taking Gallic sweep and certainty. 

Among the other articles in the anthology, Glenn Coulter’s sensitive approach to 
Billie Holiday, Larry Gushee’s brief evaluation of King Oliver, and William Russell's 
analysis of several boogie-woogie pianists are outstanding in their penetration and 
depth. On the other hand, the sketches on Big Maceo and Charlie Christian, for 
example, are poorly organized and badly written. Williams’ two contributions and 


his headnotes to each piece are sensitive but a little pretentious, perhaps because of 
his new dispensation as editor 

All in all, The Art of Jazz is a welcome and worthwhile anthology of the new 
criticism. 


MARSHALL W. STEARNS 
New York, New York 


Fo_tk SPEECH 


The Use of Names by Micronesians. Edited by John de Young. (Guam, M. L: 
Office of The Staff Anthropologist, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, October 
1958. Anthropological Working Papers, No. 3. Pp. 124. n.p 


This study is designed to aid administrators faced with the problem of filling in 
official records with Micronesian names, a problem likely to be of little concern to 
most readers of this journal. Nevertheless, as an account of traditional Micronesian 
naming practices and of changes brought about by the impact of Spanish, German, 
Japanese, and American administrations, the report should prove useful to those 
interested either in personal names in non-Western societies or in the Micronesian 
area. 

The articles cover the use of names in Yap (by Francis Defngin), Palau (by 
Robert K. McKnight), Ponape (by Pencile Lawrence and John de Young), Truk 
(by Frank Mahony), the Marshalls (by Tion Bikajle and de Young), and the 
Marianas (by de Young). Three of the authors are Micronesians, “assistant anthro- 
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pologists,” whose own names (Francis Defngin, Pencile Lawrence, and Tion 
Bikajle) illustrate the nature of the changes described in the report. Not only 
whalers, missionaries, and government officials have contributed to the inventory of 
Micronesian names, but even anthropologists. Quite a few Palauans answer to the 
name of the American anthropologist Useem—a borrowed “birth name” not indica- 
tive of kinship ties (p. 37 

Each article discusses the types of names used: birth names, title names, clan 
names, residential lot names, nicknames, Christian names, official names. Sources of 
names, both indigenous and external, are frequently noted, as are the accommodations 
made in each society to the administrator’s demand for “first name, middle initial, 
last name.” 

In Micronesia, where kinship terms were typically not often used to name 
individuals in ordinary discourse, the use of various types of names and titles were 
important aspects of social-role behavior. The articles on Yap and Palau, especially, 
point up the relationship between names, social status, and land rights. In the 
Marianas the use of Christian and family names after the Spanish pattern had long 
been established; but these are supplemented by various kinds of nicknames, ap- 
propriate to informal contexts. In view of the relationship of the naming usages in 
the Marianas with that in other Spanish-influenced areas, especially the Philippines, 
it is regrettable that the article on the Marianas is rather sketchy and relies ex- 
clusively on previously published material (by Spoehr and Thompson). Since the 
author of the article was on the spot, fuller data on the use of formal names, nick- 
names and kin terms in various social contexts should have been easily obtainable 
Also, a more complete list of nicknames corresponding to given names would have 
been helpful to those interested in comparisons with the Philippines and, one would 
think, to administrators and other government personnel in the Marianas. 

None of the articles gives a very adequate account of the lincuistic aspect of names 
such as phonemic assimilation of foreign names and orthographic representation of 
names by literate Micronesians. 

This report, as well as others in the series, provides a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of Micronesia. It also gives encouraging evidence of the work being done 
by Micronesians themselves 

Cuar.es O. FRAKE 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FoLKTALE AND MytH 


Myth and Mythmaking (Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Spring, 1959). (Cambridge, Mass.: American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Proceedings, Vol. 88, No. 2, 1959. Pp. 211-380. $1.25 
This number of the journal Daedalus is devoted to a symposium on myth which 

took place at the House of the Academy of Arts and Sciences on 23-24 May 1958. 

The papers cover some of the topics previously dealt with in the symposium on myth 

published by the American Folklore Society in 1955 but no reference is made to it. 

While the collection as a whole is interesting and important, it does lack unity and 

focus. 

In the first essay, Harry Levin discusses “Some Meanings of Myth” and notes 
the historical conflict between “mythoclasm and mythopoesis” but takes no clear 
stand on the issue. In his “The Historical Development of Mythology” Joseph 


Campbell presents an outline of a comparative science of mythology, the first sketch 
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of a natural history of gods and heroes. Campbell's thesis shows the influence of 
Kant and Vaihinger’s philosophy of “As If.” Only by adopting an “as if” attitude 
and by acquiescing in a game of belief do we succeed in recapturing the spontaneous 
impulse of the spirit to identify itself with something other than itself for the sheer 
delight of play (p. 253). In his discussion of ““The Yearning for Paradise in Primitive 
Tradition” Mircea Eliade notes the parallel between the yearning for paradise in 
shamanism and in Christian mysticism. Clyde Kluckhohn’s “Recurrent Themes in 
Myths and Mythmakine” does tend to confirm the thesis that there are detectable 
trends towards regularities both in myth and mythmaking. In “Theories of Myth 
and the Folklorist” Richard M. Dorson compares the anthropoivgical, evolutionary 
approach of Tylor, Lang and Clodd with the philological school of Max Miiller and 
the psychoanalytical approach of Freud, Rank and Fromm. He concludes that the 
language of the unconscious is as conjectural as Sanscrit when applied to myths and 
tales (p. 286 

The papers by Robert Lee Wolff and Ernst Topitsch are interesting and sug- 
gestive as historical surveys of thought but bear only indirectly on the analysis of 
myth. Similarly Andrew Lytle’s discussion of the mythmaking process in relation to 
the working novelist and Marshall McLuhan’s “Myth and Mass Media” suggest 
the relation of myth and fiction and the notion that languages are “macromyths” 
which facilitate active participation. In his “Myth and Identity” Jerome S. Bruner 
examines the relation of myth and personality. Myth is said to serve not only as a 
pattern to which one aspires but also as a criterion for the self-critic (p. 353). Myths 
provide the models and the programs in terms of which the growth of the internal 
cast of identities is molded and enspirited. 

Henry A. Murray’s introductory essay serves as an excellent summary of the dis- 
cussion of the symposium and provides some positive, imaginative suggestions for 
future discussion. A final section on Texts and Motifs provides selections from Mark 
Schorer’s William Blake, George Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, Thomas Mann’s 
Doctor Faustus and his essay on Freud and the Future 

The symposium has made a promising beginning. We join the editor in the hope 
that it will be continued and that future participants may probe deeper into the 
significance of myth for contemporary life 

Daviv BIpNEY 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Le conte merveilleux comme sujet d’études. By Roger Pinon, with a preface by 

Paul Delarue. (Liége: Centre d’Education Populaire et de Culture, 1955. Etudes 
52. Preface, selected bibliography, 
) francs. Obtainable at 9, Vindave d’Ile, Liége 


Regionales, “Introductions au Folklore.” Pp. 5 
2 


index. Paper, 


Roger Pinon, in his Le conte merveilleux comme suject d’études, and I translate 
from the author’s summation of his modest purposes on page 47, attempts “to 
indicate only the broad lines of folktale study and present-day trends of scholarly 
research.” The book contains only six chapters, these organized, however, with 
lucidity and conciseness. In Chapter I Introduction”) the author dis- 


cusses the antiquity of Marchen (Contes), describes the numerical system developed 


exemplary 


by Aarne and Thompson for their classification, treats the problem of their origin 
and dispersion, and surveys and evaluates some of the prominent theories which 
attempt to explain their rise and dissemination. Chapter II (“L’étude interne du 


conte”) is concerned with the structure, style, dramatis personae, and stability of 
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Marchen. In Chapter III (“L’étude psycho-sociologique du conte”), perhaps the 
most original synthesis in the book, Pinon treats the modes of existence of the folk- 
tale, analyzes the relationships between the narrator and his repertoire and the 
narrator and his audience, and indicates the complex influences these relationships 
exercise upon the development of folk narratives. Chapter IV (“L’étude historico- 
litteraire”’) presents an examination cf the ways in which the Marchen impinges 
upon other genres of traditional verbal art and upon written literature. In Chapter 
V (“Interet de étude du conte”), which in many ways is the least satisfactory of 
the book, Pinon outlines some of the principal motives underlying the scientific 
investigation of the folktale and describes several of the recent cooperative measures 
scholars have initiated to further international study of the form. Chapter VI (“Con- 
clusion”) contains the author’s own speculations upon the origin of the Marchen as 
a special folktale genre. A possible means of solving this question, the author states, 
“is to discover at which epoch one or several groups of humans had attained the 
intellectual level and the type of sensibility which corresponds to the psychological 
qualities reflected in the Marchen.” Pinon suggests tentatively that the Marchen 
form originated among the Indo-Europeans during the period of tribal unity. 

Since Pinon has attempted to condense contemporary scholarship dealing with 
the theory of the folktale to the brief dimensions of a handbook, he has of necessity 
omitted material which many would feel pertinent and has oversimplified problems 
which have further dimensions. On the whole, however, he has used with discrimina- 
tion his sources (these are, in addition to several American anthropologists cited, 
primarily the well-known scholars of Western and Northern Europe, the recent-day 
adherents of the modified historic-geographic school) and has limited himself to the 
most often-recurring and general theoretical questions. His book, though it reflects 
certain ideological assumptions not accepted by many American scholars (principally, 
the assumption that the kinds of folktales—myths, Marchen, legends, animal tales- 
form distinct, mutually exclusive categories, each possessing separate properties of 
form, function and content which apply universally), is a balanced and useful 
synopsis of a complex field. Pinon’s work, if it were in English, would be valuable as 
an ancillary text in folklore courses. 

Bacit F. Kirtiey 

University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Die Jaguarzwillinge. Ursprungssagen und Marchen brasilianischer Indianer. Auf 
Forschungsreisen aufgenommen und aus dem Schrifttum ausgewahlt, iibertragen 
und mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Herbert Baldus. (Erich 
Roéth Verlag, Kassel, 1958. Pp. 224, 1 map, introduction, notes. ) 


This small and handy book, attractively presented, has the same general appeal 
of similar compilations (Krickeberg, Astrov, etc.). The language is poetical and some 
of the concepts and thoughts are so highly spiritual that one wishes Baldus had given 
us at least one of the myths in the original language with a word-by-word transla- 
tion. As it is, the stories have gone through the Portuguese before being translated 
into German. Again, there are only very few of these stories taken down in the 
native language. All others were compiled in Portuguese, either by the author or 
other field workers. In the notes of one story, “Die Pfeilkette,” the author fails to 
give the name of the group where it was found, although he himself gathered it. 

The title of the book has no direct bearing on its contents and refers to one of the 
motifs presented in some of the stories. Baldus divides his material as follows: 1. 
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Myths. 2. Culture Hero Stories. 3. Origin Stories. 4. Marchen. 5. Folk Stories. 6 
Animal Stories 

An examination of this division might, for example, make chapter 4 superfluous 
Marchen being such a vague term as it is—and the two stories herein placed could 
possibly be better fitted under “Myths”: “Der Besuch im Himmel” (The Visit in 
Heaven) contains elements also found in “Abenteuer zweier Briider” (Adventures 
of Two Brothers), both belonging to the Twin motif, as does the other story in 
Chapter 4 “Die Pfeilkette” (The Arrow Chain), where a man and a woman climb 
to the sky by means of a ladder of arrows (to become the Sun and the Moon?) 
Thus a more careful consideration of the motifs would have been desirable or else a 
discussion of these, especially of the element chosen for the title of the book; this 
would avoid the necessity of picking the elements in the various chapters and stories, 
if the reader wants to compare the variants. 

The stories chosen cover a vast territory along the Amazon, the Paraguay and 
Uruguay rivers and their tributaries. By doing this Baldus seems to want to stress 
Paul Ehrenreich’s thesis (1904) on the wide spread in Brazil of such elements as 
the twin-brother, the visit to heaven and the deluge motifs. These are supposed to 
cover groups of dissimilar economy, such as the “Tropical Forests” and the 
“Marginal” tribes, although all three of these Baldus mentions, are in reality univer- 
sal. Such being the case, it might have been more interesting to emphasize the dif- 
ferences within the region, if not with the rest of the world. 

In the introduction Baldus gives us a very useful synthesis of Brazilian culture and 
the history of the study of the folklore since Hans Staden. Of special interest are his 
data on the variety of acculturation and isolation of the various groups. We do miss 
a few first-hand observations of Baldus himself. For example, he does not tell us 
how he gathered his myths, if he used an interpreter, their age, sex and intelligence; 
whether he went to their villages or cottages, and if so if the stories were told re- 
luctantly, or casually. These human elements—including maybe also their view of 
the stories—might have been most interesting, not only for the public he seems to 
want to reach, but likewise for other field workers. Such information cannot always 
be inferred from his dispersed notes. 

These notes are at the end of the book, giving in some instances further informa- 
tion on individual groups. Here Baldus went to much trouble in the important 
identification of the animals and plants mentioned in the stories, but only in a few 
cases does he talk about the relationship of these nature objects to the lives of the 
people. For this ideal presentation probably the author encountered all the many 
obstacles that we all run up against when working in the field, and his endeavor to 
gather together such dispersed material, is most commendable, and maybe sufficient 
in itself. 

In summary, Baldus has given us a most valuable selection of Brazilian lore, 
making us wish for publication of the complete set of stories in one volume. He has 
presented sufficient food for thought to permit others to link his material with 
parallels in other regions. Thus, the emergence myth in the “Orekajuwakais” of the 
Tereno Indians, so important in North America, permits us to relate the seven caves 
of Mexico with this myth, otherwise having to account for an unexplained geo- 
graphical breakage. As a matter of fact, another story “Bakorore und Itubore” of the 
Bororo, actually makes the girl go through seven caves, the last one being the one 
of the Jaguar, to finally have twins, which show the marks of all the animals she 
slept with in each of the seven caves. 

Likewise of interest for Mexico is the fact that here twins are born of a deer 
father, who is killed by the twins, while the sometimes superhuman mother is al- 
lowed to live, in contrast with South America, where the father is a jaguar, who 
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remains alive or is placed in heaven, while the human or sometimes artificially 
constructed mother is killed to be revenged by the twins. In each case the other 
father-animal has a remote “fallen” role, implying past power, in the myths: in 
Mexico the Jaguar is a fallen Sun of a previous era, dethroned by Quetzalcoatl, 
and in one of the stories of Brazil “Sonne und Mond” (Sun and Moon) of the 
Kalapalo, the deer is asked to carry the Sun to the sky, but fails. In another (pub- 
lished by Baldus in his “Ensaios de Etnologia Brasileira,” p. 174) the deer assumes 
a female role in the deluge myth, to repeople the earth with a human male. In the 
Mexican codices the deer is depicted several times carrying the sun-disk on his back, 
while the female animal in the Mexican deluge myth is a dog. 

These connections and variants, interesting in themselves, might also help in the 
decipherment of Mexican codices, where the picture writing seems to hold elements 
not always explained in the oral tradition. When these are found alive in other 
regions, such compilations as this one of Baldus can be most inspiring. 

CarRMEN Cook DE LEONARD 
Centro de Investigaciones 
Antropologicas de México, 


México, D.F. 


Oedipus and Job in West African Religion. By Meyer Fortes. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. Pp. 81. 10s. 6d 


In this book, expanded from the Frazer lecture for 1956, Fortes presents the 
sociological interpretation to Tallensi ancestor mythology that he has developed at 
length in his Dynamics of Clanship and Web of Kinship. Here he sums up: “The 
Tallensi have an ancestor cult not because they fear the dead—for they do not, in 
fact, do so—nor because they believe in the immortality of the soul—for they have 
no such notion—but because their social structure demands it. . . . They worship 
their ancestors because ancestry, and more particularly parenthood, is the critical 
and irreducible determinant of their whole social structure. Nor fear, ignorance or 
superstition but the moral bonds of the filio-parental relationship are, the springs of 
Tale ancestor-worship” (p. 66 

The particular twist here is an attempt to show the relevance of two Western 
concepts of destiny to this ancestor religion. 

From the Oedipus myth he takes the concept of moira, one’s lot, which is neither 
just nor unjust, only inevitable. This he associates with the Tallensi idea of pre-natal 
destiny where each individual picks before birth what he wants from life; if what he 
wants is undesirable—poverty, lameness, calamities etc.—he has an Evil Destiny; 
but if what he picks is admirable—wealth, to have many children etc.—he then 
has a Good Destiny. Because concern with pre-natal destiny arises only when a man’s 


failings are to be accounted for, the Oedipus concept is associated most commonly 
with Evil Destiny. 


The Job theme is that “the good and evil that accrue to a man during his life- 
time are rewards and punishments meted out by an omnipotent, personified God” 

p. 16). In the Tallensi case Jahve becomes the ancestor cult with each Job dis- 
covering through events and signs interpreted by diviners and the like a unique 
cluster of ancestors which control his destiny and to whom he must show proper 
filial respect in terms of ritual offerings and other rites of propitiation. 

These notions of fate seem unique to West Africa (as far as the continent goes 
and are not to be found in such other religions as those of the East and South 
African Bantu. Fortes very briefly mentions similar notions among the Yoruba of 
Nigeria, the Benin, andthe Dahomey (all of West Africa 
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The value of this study is that Fortes is dealing with religious mythology in a 
wider context. He is here trying to show the relationship of implicit beliefs of causality 
to Tale religion, and this in turn to the drama of soci 

One must, I think, question the appropriateness of his 
Oecdinus. He takes out of context and oversimplifies the concent of moira and also con- 
fuses readers who are used to Freud’s monopoly of the term Oecedinus in its relatior ship 
to matri-incest and patricide (thouch I am sure Freud would agree that the Oedinus 


complex is Dart of a man’s m ira This is cert rinly en when many of the soc! 


strains taken care of by the Tob section of Tale religion are just those that lie 


behind the Ocvdinus complex 

gut this brines up the most interesting point about the book and Fortes’ work in 
general. From the analysis of social organization (albeit in only a particular case 
and esnecially “structural strains” between generations. Fortes has come un with 
nuch the same conclusions about religious mythology as do the Freudians through 
their concern with the ambivalence implicit in father and son relationships. This 
should make both the Freudians and the Durkheimians happy 

J. Davip Sapir 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Boox Notes 


Aleut Dialects of Atka and Attu. By Knut Beresland. (Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
car. Philosophical Society, Transactions, N.S., Vol. 49, Pt. 3, 1959. Pp. 128 
$3.00 


This monograph presen f the results of fie vr] dire in 1950 and 


195? tocether with } ier Aleut manuscrint y TT] | ere . i To or the firet 


time. Part I (pp. 11-55) presents proper names ose vations ihes, persons and 
places, plus twenty-six maps. Tynes of names are indi “di line some whose 
content is folkloristic. Beresland’s Aleut data might pr y be hroucht into com- 
parison with that in The Geoerathical Name wakiutl Indians by Boas 
1935), which remains the best North American study of place names as an aspect 
of folk science and in relation to mythology 
The Atkan texts and translations (pp. 56-103) include three which were recorded 
by the Russian Iakov Netzvetov and published in 1840 by Bishop Veniaminov—a 
song, a narrative, and a tale. There are three traditions and fifteen ethnographic 
“improvisations” collected by Bergsland, and four eighteenth and nineteenth century 
translations into the Atkan dialect of Christian writings. The Attuan material 
pp. 104-128) includes seven folkloristic texts from the manuscripts of the late 
Waldemar Jochelson, a tradition collected by Bergsland, and four “improvisations” 
recorded by Theodore P Bank II 
Since the Aleut and their traditions are rapidly disappearing, these contributions 


by the distinguished Norwegian scholar are especially welcome. 


Irish Mythology, A Dictionary. By Peter Kavanagh. (New York: The Peter Kav- 
anagh Hand-Press. 238 East 29th Street, 1959. Three fascicules, pp. 165, intro- 
ductory essay, bibliography. $100.00. 

This personal venture has been hand set and hand printed by its author in an 
edition limited to 100 copies. None is available for review, but sets are in the Library 
of Congress, the New York Public Library and the British Museum 
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As to content, the author states: “My dictionary is not philological though I try 
to keep as correct as I can—my dictionary is part of my life. I have lived at a period 
when medieval Ireland was abruptly meeting the atomic age, and I have recorded, 
dictionary style, the folklore, mythology, and traditions that I had lived with as I 
grew up. Of course, I searched the Mss. too, the magazines, etc.” 

Phonetic pronunciation for Gaelic words and names is given. 


Larry and the Freedom Man. By Margaret Hagler. (New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 1959. Pp. 192. $3.00.) 


First written as an M. A. thesis, this book concerns the settlement of the Kansas 
Territory. A variety of aspects of folk-culture are | 
and material culture, folk speech and dance. 


portrayed: a folk-curer, folk art 
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From THE Recorp Review Eprror 


Folksong has worn many guises on commercial recordings. Its appearance now is, 
for good or ill, more conscious; and few albums are without some claim to authentic- 
ity. Such claims for cowboy songs are too often unjustified—-though it must be 
remembered that many range songs and even imitations have become traditional 
throughout the United States. No qualification is necessary for Harry Jackson’s The 
Cowboy: His Songs, Ballads and Brag Talk (Folkways FH 5723), edited by Kenneth 
S. Goldstein. Now an internationally-known painter and sculptor, Jackson learned 
most of his repertoire on ranches and at rodeos in Wyoming during the past twenty 
years. The thirty-one songs and recitations range from Old World ballads (including 
the long-sought version of Child 95 in which the prisoner is hanged) to the latter-day 
cowboy songs frequently distrusted by editors. Goldstein does not exaggerate in calling 
Jackson “one of the great American cowboy singers”; indeed, he is almost too good 
to be true. Jackson has that quality of the folk performer which can render the 
latest juke box tune antediluvian. Certainly Jackson’s rendition of “Utah Carroll” 
is one of the finest ever recorded; but “I’ve Got No Use for the Women,” “Cowboy 
Jack,” and “I Ride an Old Paint”—whatever their origin—come out unimpeachable 
Goldstein’s introduction is unusually perceptive, and his notes are thorough. The 

e image of the cowboy’s 
traditional song. The slick country-western renditions of Marty Robbins in Gun- 
fighter Ballads and Trail Songs (Columbia CL 1349/CS 8158") include—along with 
the TV fake ballads and hillbilly images such as the “Billy the Kid” composed in 
Atlanta, Georgia—“Strawberry Roan” and “Utah Carol.” The “duded-up” Cool 
Cowboy (Capitol T/ST 1230) by Cliffie Stone presents “The Streets of Loredo” and 
“Blood on the Saddle.” Even more traditional items—in an even less traditional 
manner—appear in Art Lund’s Campfire Song Book (Coral CRL 57572/757272 


cracked mirror of other current albums is not without som 


Of the two other occupational types represented in recent albums, the Air Force 
has the advantage in that, however slick Oscar Brand’s renditions in The Wild 
Blue Yonder (Elektra EKL 168), they represent almost naturally the background 
of the parodies that function as folksong in the services. Bowdlerization is apparently 
kept to a minimum. Foc’sle Songs and Shanties (Folkways FA 2429) by Paul Clay- 
ton and the Foc’sle Singers presents the most authentic-sounding American re-crea- 
tions of shanties, particularly those led by Dave Van Ronk and Bob Brill. Though 
sources of songs are not indicated, Goldstein’s notes are otherwise informative. (He 
may be correct in suggesting that “Maggie May” precedes its relative “Darling 
Nellie Gray,” but the attribution of the latter to Henry Clay Work is disconcerting 

The essential honesty and authenticity of Jean Ritchie overpower the harpsichord 
and recorder accompaniment on Carols of All Seasons (Tradition TLP 1031). All 
songs are not from American tradition, but there are some surprises, such as the 
Kentucky variant of “Down in Yon Forest,” amazingly close to English forms. Jean 
Ritchie’s dignity also saves A Folk Concert in Town Hall (Folkways FA 2428) with 
Oscar Brand and David Sear. Whatever the nature of the material, Brand vulgarizes 
it by playing for the unnecessary laugh. The documentary value of Alan Lomax’s pres- 
entation of Folk Song Festival at Carnegie Hall (United Artists UAL 3050/6050) 
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is impaired not only by the editing out of almost all introductory comment, but by 


the absence of notes on the significance of these performers of commercialized folk 
music—Jimmy Driftwood, The Stoney Mountain Boys, Memphis Slim, and Muddy 
Waters. 

One element of the group, “bluegrass” hillbilly music, receives extended illustra- 
tion and commentary in Alan Lomax’s Folk Songs from the Bluegrass: Earl Taylor 
and his Stoney Mountain Boys (United Artists UAL 3049/6049) and in Mountain 
Music Bluegrass Style (Folkways FA 2318). The Stoney Mountain Boys, who appear 
in both albums, are one of the best of the Bill Monroe-derived units dominating the 
hillbilly field in the ’fifties. But the term bluegrass is now used to mean almost any 
current development of Appalachian styles of the ‘thirties, as shown by the per- 
formance of various artists on Mountain Music. Both albums cover old and new 
songs, and both give historical sketches of the development of bluegrass style 
Although the Lomax album provides more extensive song notes, the Folkways album 
is more informative and useful in presenting a number of artists—generally recorded 
without studio gimmicks—and a fuller discussion of the style by Mike Seeger. Such 
recordings have a special function today when only a dedicated soul indeed can 
survey the “singles” issued by small, ephemeral, even nonce recording companies. 
The selections chosen for the two ajbums naturally include a greater proportion 
of traditional texts than would a sarnpling of current performances. Gospel songs 
such as those featured on Hymns and Sacred Songs (King 645) by the Stanley 


Brothers are almost completely missing. A Variety of Country Songs (King 646) by 


Don Reno and Red Smiley includes no text that is clearly traditional. Outside the 
pale of bluegrass the situation is comparable. Kitty Wells’ Dust on the Bible (Decca 
DL 8858/788 


2 
) 
gospels, as well as “The Great Speckled Bird,” which also turns up on Johnny Cash’s 


8) does include “Lonesome Valley” with other standard hillbilly 


Songs of Our Soil (Columbia CL 1339/CS 8148). A remake which tries to preserve 
the old Jimmie Davis sound, You Are My Sunshine (Decca DL 8896/78896) , includes 
“Columbus Stockade Blues.” The Carlisle Brothers’ Fresh from the Country (King 
643) seems to be made up almost completely of reissues from old singles, including 
“The Girl in the Blue Velvet Band.” But Hum and Strum Along with Chet Atkins 
Victor LPM/LSP 2025) is at least half traditional. And the songs given popular 
arrangements in Tennessee Ernie Ford’s Gather Round (Capitol T/ST 1227) have 
almost all appeared in folksong collections. 

Discs which are not aimed at serious students, but make their way under the 
folk banner, grow more resistant to simple classification. That the young citybillies 
are maintaining a folksong tradition—or even beginning a new one—is a dubious 
contention of ebullient enthusiasts. But their imitations, experiments, and general 
eclectic irresponsibility towards popular and scholarly pressures represent a healthier 
influence of folksong on general American culture than the more pretentious 
“popularizations.” Mickey Miller Sings American Folk Songs (Folkways FA 2393 
is straightforward and honest in its claims, as are the performances by Mrs. Miller 
and Bess Lomax Hawes. By comparison The Best of the Weavers (Decca DL 8893 
is a poor compromise indeed, though its orchestrations are perhaps preferable to 
some of the frenetic gyrations of the Volkswagon set. Night club interpretations 
Morgana King’s Folk Songs A La King (United Artists UAL 3028 /6( 


1 


cute or saccharine. Orchestral arrangement of folksong requires extreme sympathy 


r 
2 
120 


come out 
and skill lest the result be either burlesque or unrecognizable. The latter is the fate 
of Michel Le Grand’s Scarlet Ribbo Columbia CL 1338/CS 8146). An Eve 

with John Jacob Niles (Tradition TLP 1036) is now less embarrassing since the 
compositions are presented as such. It is important to recognize that Niles made the 


transition from folk to concert rendition by not jettisoning, but distorting stylistic 





Revie 


elements. On the other hand, Burl Ives’ performances have eroded until Ballads with 
Guitar United Artists UAL 3060/6060) is as bland as supe rmarket cheese 

Sam “Lightnin’” Hopkins may be indeed “perhaps the last of the great blues 
singers . . . the last singer in the grand style’”-——until another giant is unearthed in 
the piney woods of east Texas. A cynical reviewer's scepticism cannot detract from 
the value of the recordings made by Samuel B. Charters (Folkways FS 3822) and 
Mack McCormick (Country Blues, Tradition TLP 1035) of the magnificently 
irresponsible minstrel doomed to commercial failure and artistic success. The two 


recordings are complementary, and there is little to choose between. Hopkins clearly did 


} } 


little more than “pass through” commercial media, retaining a fine folk style he 
— ‘(Folkways FS 3817), Studs Terkel interviewing the late Big Bill Broonzy 
7 


erry, a 


Brownie McGhee, is as much a document of the folksong 
as an expression of folk blues. Sam Charters in his Country Blues has 
clearly how the Negro singer is often giving the white boss what he want 
gut on the other hand, the revival has permitted city blues artists to recapt 
of the country sound. Another sound for the white boss is furnished on Scr 
Pickin’ (Victor LPM/LSP 1958) by the Original Washl fe Band—standar 
or pop tunes played by a sophistication of a primitive band (if this makes se1 
the Georgia Sea Islands. The performance of Mahalia Jackson remain 
art on Great Gettin’ Up Morning (Columbia CL 1343/CS 8153 
and the symphonic endings. Perhaps the art and technique 


ness of the fe klorist to the entire holiness movement, white as well as 


John Sellers’ holiness background seems effectively smothered by commercial blu 
and the folksong revival—though Big Boat up the River (Monitor MPL 505/MPS 
6002) is better than a previous issue. Brock Peters’ Sing *’A Man (United Artist 
UAL 3041/6041) is at best smooth popularization, and at worst sickening pretentious- 
ness. But Odetta’s Mine Eyes Have Seen (Vanguard VRS 9059/VSD 2046) is—as 
long as she sticks to work songs and spirituals—a satisfactory concert performans 
easily her best since the early “Tin Angel” album. Jo Stafford’s Ballad of the Bl 
Columbia CL 1332/CS 8139) has its moments—the sensitive re-creation of street 
cries, for example—and is infinitely superior to most popularizations. But it demon- 
1 


strates again the superiority of the true documentary, such as Samuel B. Charters’ 


The Music of New Orleans. Volume V (Folkways FA 2465) concludes with the 


flowering and decline of the folk-based (at least) style. Students of American musi 
owe a great debt to Charters and Folkways Records for these essential supplements 
Current recordings of overseas songs in English are not distinguished. Songs of 
the British Isle Columbia CL 1348/CS 8157) by the Norman Luboff Choir con- 
tains the usual selection of items overly familiar in concerts or odd pieces hardly 
representative of tradition—in arrangements lacking the essential elements of folk- 
song. Mary O’Hara’s Love Songs of Ireland (London LL 1784) is superior in the 
simplicity of the presentations; but the theatrical performance of The Gunns of 
Dublin (Washington WR 417) is downright objectionable. Shirley Elizabeth ¢ 
is a young “revival” singer of southern England who had somewhat of a folk back- 


ground. In his introduction to her False True Lovers (Folkways FG 3564). Alan 


ollins 


Lomax points out the difficulty of English revival singers resulting from the decline 
of folksinging anc 1e lack of ian models. But nothing really excuses the Ap- 
palachian banjo and guitar accompaniment Perhaps it ‘st to say that Miss 
Collins is doing well to recover from the English Folk Songs for Schools movement 
Lomax’s interesting introduction is again sornewhat out of line with the importance 


of the recorded material. John Greenway’s Australian Folksongs and Ballads (Folk- 

ways FW 8718) is a direct and honest presentation of important material not, and 
a — Oa ae ' 

perhaps wisely not, in any imitation of Australian folksingers. Unfortunately the 
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value of the material is diminished by failure to indicate his sources. The songs can 
be enjoyed, but hardly used by the student. Otherwise the song notes are interesting 
and useful. Greenway perhaps errs in accounting for the Australian’s lack of interest 
in his folklore by his temporal proximity to it. Greenway points out that he “learned 
‘Peter Clark’ from the grand niece of the victirn . . . and ‘Ben Hall’ from a woman 
who was delivered in childbirth by Ben Hall’s sister.” Last week I not only talked 
with the niece of the desperadoes whose ballad I was investigating, but interviewed 
a man present at the funeral who had heard one of the men sing a ballad about 
himself. National interest in folklore has to do with proximity, but time is not 
necessarily the determining factor. 


NOTE 
1 The second of the two identifications indicates a stereophonic recording 


D. K. Witsus 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Folk Songs of Mexico, Sung by Alfonso Cruz Jimenez, accompanying himself on 
the guitar. (New York: Folkways Records, 1958. 12” LP, FW 8727. Notes by 
Vivien Richman.) 


A Mexican maid does not consider herself respectably courted, in many parts of 
Mexico, unless her lover is willing to invest a few pesos in a serenade. The hopeful 
gallant does not do his own singing, but hires one or a group of professional serenad- 
ers. He stands beside them while they sing and makes eyes at his beloved when she 
appears at her window. The serenade is more than mere entertainment. It is a 
symbol of success for any girl. It is conspicuous consumption, like a golden engage- 
ment ring: an emblem of her mate’s devotion. 

This is one of the reasons why Mexico is so rich in folk music: folk singers can 
support themselves, modestly at least, by serving as serenaders. The songs used are, 
of course, designed to soften the lady’s heart and their content is consequently quite 
different from that of the well-known corrido. But many serenaders also know 
corridos and songs for occasions other than courtship. 

The songs on Side 1 of this record are serenades, sung with warmth and passion 
by a blind singer who supports himself with his voice. Side 2 begins with a song 
about a seller of herbs who enumerates his wares, telling what they are good for: to 
cure swellings, throat ailments, thinness, sneezing, and inability to find a spouse. 
Next comes a funeral scene, with a prayer to the deceased. Next, a colorful ballad 
of a dead singer whose ghost appears among the hills that he has frequented in life. 
These are all rich in local beliefs, though the songs themselves are not widely known 
traditional ballads. The most beautiful of them, “Le falta un clavo a mi cruz,” is 
highly personal and deals with the singer’s blindness. 

The singer’s voice is sonorous and he sings with the loud abandon that is typical 
of the Mexican street singer, with the usual elaborations on the guitar. The ac- 
companying texts and translations of the songs contain numerous errors. 

Frank GoopwyN 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 








Dictionary of the 


American Indian 
by John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. 


formerly of the American Museum of Natural History 


A comprehensive source book for the individual or student who 
wants a clear unbiased picture of the American Indian. Based on 
years of research, travel and interviewing, the author has clarified 
many terms which have often been used incorrectly and presents 
facts without prejudice. 

Combining information from earliest sources and present-day 
writings covering local tribes or areas—this book is a dependable 
source of Indian History and Lore. $10.00 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40 Street, New York 16, New York 











American Folklore Society 


[he seventy-second annual meeting of the American Folklore 
Society will be held in conjunction with the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 27-29 December 
1960. The program will feature a panel on “Obscenity in Folk 
Literature” on Wednesday afternoon, 28 December. A dinner is 
scheduled for Wednesday night, and the business meeting will be 
held Thursday morning. The program chairman is Tristram P. Coffin, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phgladelphia 4, Pennsylvania. Deadline 
for acceptance of papers is 1 July 1960. 
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Some vintage American stories... 


THE ANATOMY 
OF THE ANECDOTE 


By Louis Brownlow. The dean of American raconteurs 
proves that story-telling is an art as well as entertainment. 
In this delightful distillation of Civil War stories, political 
anecdotes, and tales of famous men, Louis Brownlow draws 
from his background and his wide experience as an ad- 
ministrator in government. A refreshing collection for this 
age of the wisecrack. $3.75 


A DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 
on Historical Principles 


Edited by Sir William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. 
Reprinted by popular demand after fifteen years, this 
monumental work is the only complete etymological dic- 
tionary of the American language. The new, four-volume 
edition contains all the material offered in the original 
edition, at no increase in price. 4 volumes ® 2,552 pages e 
81%” x 11”. $100.00 the set 





Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF 77 PRESS 5750 Eitis Avenue, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Im Camapa: The University ef Toronto Press, Toronte 5, Ontario 
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